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RELIEVING 


The Waterloo Boy has 
all the Good Points that 
go into any Gasoline Engine 


and it doesn’t take the up-to-date farmer long to discover them 
and their value to him. It is the number of practical features 
embodied in an engine that determines the degree of satisfaction it will 
give to its owner. All gasoline engines have some good points, or there 
would be no sale for them and they would soon be taken off the market. 
Some engines have more good points than others, that’s why some 
engines are better than others. 


Waterloo Boy ©2:¢line 


Engines 


Rove alt the good points that go into any gasoline engine, besides many exclusive, pate: . 
tures that increase their efficiency and durability; make them marvels va simplicity a 
folly, ccomanatent engines tooperate. That’s why wesay the Waterloo Boy is the best engine 
You can buy a Waterloo Boy for less money than you will be asked for engines i 
half of the points we build inte our gnaines. Besides we will send a Waterline ear 
responsible farmer and let him both it fort 7 Gove on his farm doing whatever work he has to 
oo plek wi ) A | i it th ways rf d return his money if after a month’s use he can- 
Rib dive bam Geraniots 4 eee that it is the one and only engine that 
flow. when you buy a pce engine you 
by a concern that makes gasoline 
toward making and keeping the Ws 
no other intereste—no side lines, 
Don’t you want to try a Waterloo Boy? Don’t you want to see how much labor 
and time it will save > rent Remember we are offering you a free wens for 30 
8. Better wri ‘us today for our catalogue and free trial offer. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Compa 
195 W. Third Avenue, Waterloo, ol 





had better be sure that the engine you get was 
ae and nothing else. Our efforts are all directed 
y the best e»qine in the world. We have 
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| cylinder engine; and weighs, when 
| filled with fuel and 














Ready Roofing 


\ Trinidad Lake asphalt is the backbone of 
Genasco. It is the greatest weather-resister 
known. It makes Genasco cost a little more, and 
makes it worth it because it lasts so long. 
When you don’t have leaks, damage, repairs, 
and renewals to pay for, you have real roof-econ- 
omy. 


Get Genasco—the worth while sosting for every building on the farm. Look 
for the hemisphere trade-mark, and you'll get the roofing backed by a thirty-two- 
million-doller guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for samples and 
the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


_ Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
turers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 























A machine breaks down while at work. You can do 
a@ quick, reliable repair job with a piece of wire and 


The UTICA Biack Bull Staple 


Puller and Combination Tool. 
eestliy Sue Ge Srmes whe has fences 

ard mac to fix, now and then. 

si _ staples, 


and guarantee to your 
if you are dissatisfied for any reason. 
ted chewing how to use the tool, free 
us the name of your dealer 
and i for free booklet of ** Plier Palmistry 
THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., 
Dept. 40, Utica, New York. 


THE WORK HORSE 


Satisfactory Farm Tractor 


HENRY B. KEAN, ONTARIO COUNTY, NH Y¥ 





It has been two years sitice we con- 
ceived the idea of relieving the horses 
of some of their burden by the use of 
the gasoline engine. During this time 
we have devoted a great deal of 
thought and nearly all our spare time 
to the project, and to say that I am 
gratified with the results is expressing 
it mildly. 'We have built two ma- 
chines amd made @ great many im- 
provements over the original plan as 
mpeetones taught. Our present ma- 

ne is ten-horse power, a double 


cooling water, 


about 3800 pounds. It is chain driven, 
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Rear View of Tractor Harrowing 


has 48-inch drive wheels, with 10- 
inch wide rims. 

This machines has taken the place 
of three good heavy work horses dur- 
ing our busy season the past spring 


and summer. We have found it par- 
ticularly adapted for cultivating or- 
chards, as we can draw the harrows 
aiong within a few inches of the trees, 
with no danger of swerving one way 
or the other so as to bark the trees,- 
as is so common with horse work. 
And besides, the harrows are under 
more perfect control than are _ the 
horses. The rig can be started and 
stopped instantly. It goes along at 
an even gait and never gets tired. 

When hitched to the two drags, as 
shown in the picture, it travels about 
1% miles an hour, or two acres an 
hour, on fairly level land. It does this 
when the harrows are set down to 
deepest notch. I find that this weight 
is not detrimental to the ground, as 
harrows loosen it up perfectly behind 
the wheels. But on newly plowed land 
more power is required than on well- 
settled plowed land. 

On our two-bottom gang plow (14- 
inch bottoms) running at 7 inches 
deep the maehine will plow about 3% 
acres a day. We have used the 
tractor at a score of other jobs, and 
wherever a good hard pull is wanted 
it proves far superior to horses, for, 














Front View of Tractor 
as said above, it is more easily and 


perfectly controlled, it doesn’t. get 
weary, if something gets wrong it can 
be repaired at once. We don’t have 
to wait weeks, perhaps, for it to get 
well. The machine will also grind 30 
or 40 bushels of feed an hour, a job 
we usually put it at after supper, 
thereby getting more than ten hours’ 
work a day from it. We think the 
machine will exceed animate power 
on the farm as greatly as does the 
automobile for road work. We could 
not think of getting along without 
it now. 


> 





If there is any being on earth more 
contemptible than a wife-béater it is 
a herse-beater.. No process of beating 
will, or-ever did, make a good, true 
wife, neither will it ever make a good, 
true horse.—[W. H. Peters, Wayne 








County, O. 








avoid trouble, and to give the 
biggest, brightest, whitest light. 


iberty 
anterns 


cannot get out of order. Each 
burner has a special device that 
prevents the wick from jarring 
or jolting down. Wind proof. 
Storm proof. Easy to fill. Burn 
ail the oil. Never leak. Bail 
stays in any position. Globe 
tough—clear as crystal. Prices 
range from 60c to $3.50. 
If no? at your dealer’s, wrige us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (INC.) 
ST. LOUIS AND REW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Successful Operation of Gasoline Engine 


Economy First Important Advantage--The Operator Must Understand Cardinal Principles—-Simplicity a 
Marked Feature in Construction of Gasoline Engines---Some Causes of Defective Carburation---Com- 
mon Ignition Troubles---Proper Valve Action Absolute Necessity---By Prof J. B. Davidson, lowa 


HAVE just returned from a visit to a 


dairy farm on which a herd of 75 cows 
is cared for. All of the water for this 


large herd, the milk house supply, and» 


the supply for general use, is pumped 
by one of the new type of gasoline 
pumping engines, which is attached directly 
to the pump and which has been placed on 
the market recently. By asking questions, I 
learned that it was necessary for the pump 
to be in operation about two hours each day 
in order to pump the water needed. My first 
thought was concerning the great saving of 
time, as the engine was given practically no 
attention at all after starting. When, upon 
further questioning, I found that the gaso- 
line cost only about 1 cent per day, it was 
the great saving of cost over hand-pumping 
that was so striking and interesting. A man 
to pump the water by hand, which was ac- 
tually done before the purchase of the engine, 
must be paid at least 4 cents per hour or 
40 cents per day. In one year this would 
amount to over twice the cost of this special 
pumping engine and the gasoline used. 
In the mere production of mechanical en- 
ergy, human labor cannot compete with the 
gasoline engine, and it is reasonable that the 


farmer who uses gasoline engines wherever 
practical to reduce manual labor, {fs saving 
money. As far as I could learn, the pump- 
ing engine referred to had not since its instal- 
lation given any trouble, although it was 
cared for by the” various members of the 
farm force. No doubt many farmers would 
add the gasoline engine to their farm equip- 
ment if they could be assured that it would 
be a reliable source of power. 

The success of the pumping engine referred 
to was due in a large measure to a thorough 
understanding of the principles of the gaso- 
line engine and I believe that there is noth- 
ing that will go as far toward securing suc- 
cess with it as this clear understanding of 
the methods and principles. It is not my 
purpose to give a complete course in gasoline 
engineering, but rather to set forth the sim- 
plicity of this type of engine, offer sugges- 
tions, and serve as a review to those who have 
already ‘studied the engine. General rules or 
directions cannot be depended upon to oper- 
ate a gasoline engine. 


Engine Simple in Operation 


The gasoline engine is really a very simple 
device, as there are just four fundamental 


operations. If these four operations are suc- 
cessfully carried out, any gasoline engine 
will run and give full power. These four 
operations are as follows: 

#irst, the fuel must be atomized or vapor- 
ized and mixed with the proper amount of 
air to secure sufficient oxygen to support com- 
bustion. 

Second, the mixture must be given a rela- 
tively high initial pressure to obtain the full 
power of the engine. 

Third, the compressed mixture must be 
ignited or fired at the proper time. 

Fourth, the valves must operate so as to 
let the mixture in and out of the cylinder 
at the proper time. 

If these four operations take place in an 
engine in the proper manner, the engine will 
run and do work and that without fail. . It 
is only the sensitiveness of the engine and 
the difficulty of carrying out successfully 
these operations that make the gasoline 
engine at all difficult to manipulate. 


Some Causes of Defective Carburation 


The first operation is generally known as 
carburation, and the part or device doing the 
work, the*’carburetor. The fundamental pur- 








THRESHING SMALL GRAIN IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


This is a familiar picture of late summer and early autumn on many as farms from Ohio westward. The type of power used 
for driving the thresher is the engine employing soft coal for fuel purposes. This particular job of threshing is on the farm of T. P. 


Burns in Winnebago county, Ill. 


ean live in comfort: during the stormy days of winter. 
In yrerty other ‘way the outfit-is modern and up to date. 


separator is employed. 





Mr Burns is very wisely placing his straw omthe lee side of a clump of trees. 
The wind stacker is commonly used, but in this eer ease the old-style 
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pose of the gasoline engine is to convert the 
energy of the fuel into work. Gasoline con- 
sists of hydrogen and carbon, which must be 
burned before its energy can be released in 
the form of heat. lf the vapor be not mixed 
with enough air to furnish sufficient oxygen, 
the vapor, when an attempt is made to ignite 
it, will not explode. On the other hand, if too 


large a proportion of air ig drawn in, it will’ 


not explode. The ease with which gasoline is 
converted into a vapor depends largely upon 
the velocity of the air passing through the 
carburetor and also upon the temperature 
of the air and engine. With a low velocity 
and at a cold temperature vaporization is 
accomplished only with difficulty. This ac- 
counts for the difficulty in starting an engine 
im cold weather. As this vaporizing and mix- 
ing takes place inside the engine, and -is per- 
formed with colorless gases, it often is very 
difficnlt to determine the exact condition that 
exists. Thus, when an engine does not start 
in the regular way, it is often impossible to 
determine whether the charge is too rich with 
gasoline or not rich enough. 

For the sake of brevity, some of the com- 
mon causes of incorrect mixture or carbura- 
tion are enumerated as follows: Empty tank, 
leak in gasoline pump, leak in gasoline pipe— 
air drawn in instead of gasoline, failure of 
valves, pipe or spray nozzle clogged, misad- 
justment of fuel supply valve. 

It is impossible to explain how to detect 
each of these causes of trouble. A simple 
west to determine the inflammability of the 
charge in the cylinder is.to apply a lighted 


match to the relief cock while fhe engine is’ 


turned over, so as to drive the contents of 
the cylinder out through the cock. If the mix- 
ture is too rich to explode, it will burn out- 
side of the cylinder as it comes in contact 
with more air. If the mixture is-too lean, 
it will not burn at all. If the flame snaps 
back into the cylinder, the trouble does not 
lie in the mixture at all and may be taken as 
evidence that the ignitor is not doing its 
work. . 

Every charge of fuel and air drawn into the 
cylinder must be compressed before ignition 
in order to secure good economy in the use 
of the fuel. Theoretically, the higher the 
imitial compression, the more economical the 
engine, but the maximum pressure is limited 
by the rise in temperature due to the com- 
pression. An engine without proper com- 
pression will not furnish its full power, 

A failure of compression is usually due to 
improper lubrication, or leaks past the valves 
due to worn surfaces, or the fouling of the 
same with dirt. A leak past the piston rings 
leaks past the piston rings on account of 
is detected in open end*cylinders by the blue 
smoke which is blown past the piston. A 
liberal use of kerosene will often clean the 
rings and then by the proper adjustment of 
the lubricator the~-trouble will stop. The 
only way leaky valves with worn seats can 
be fixed is by regrinding. Bent valve stems 
are often the cause of leaks. 

Every charge after compression must be 
ignited and if for any reason the ignitor 
fails, the engine will not continue to furnish 
power. The most common method of igniting 
the charge in use at the present time, is by 
the electric ignitor, which may be one of the 
two types—-the make and break or the jump 
spark. The electric ignitor must be supplied 
by an electric current from a reliable source. 
Exhausted batteries are to blame for more 
trouble with the gasoline engine than any 
other one thing. An exhausted battery has 
precisely the same appearance as a strong, 
powerful one. The strength of the battery 
must be tested by a pocket ammeter, but 
more often the strength must be judged by 
the size of the spark produced. 

The spark coil or the induction coil, if it 
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be a jump: spark system, must be kept dry. 
If the insulation becomes moist, the current 


will not follow around the coils of wire but” 


pass directly across. Broken connections will 
prevent a spark. To locate a broken connec- 
tion is simply a matter of going back over 
the wiring, disconnecting sections until a 
spark is obtained by breaking. the circuit. 
Then the remainder of the wiring should be 
carefully replaced, being careful to test each 
section. 

A dirty ignitor will prevent a spark. If 
the points of a make and break ignitor become 
fouled there may not be any chance for the 
current to pass between them unless 
thoroughly cleaned with sandpaper or by some 
other method. On the other hand, with a 
jump spark, if a drop of water or a piece 
of carbon scale extends between the points, 
no spark at. all will be made. 

The following is a list of some of the most 
common ignition tfoubles: Weak battery, 
broken circuit, poor contact at times, defec- 
tive of damp coil, dirty ignitor oats, incor- 
rect timing of sparker. 

The ignitor should be set so that the charge 
will begin to burn before the end of the com- 
pression stroke. The timing is usually desig- 
nated by the number of degrees the crank 
lacks of reaching dead center on the compres- 
sion stroke. The time also varies with the 
size and rotative speed of the engine and 
the construction of the ignitor. 
values would be 30 degrees advance for a 
two-horse power engine to 15 degrees for a 
20-horse power. 

To enable an engine to do its work the 
valves must open and close at the proper 
time. The inlet valve is usually opened by 
suction and closes automatically, so needs 
no adjustment other than. giving the spring 
the proper tension. The éxhaust valve usu- 
ally opens about 30 degrees before the end 
of the expansion stroke and closes practically 
at the end of the exhaust stroke of the engine. 


LABOR SAVING WATER SUPPLY 
©. H. CURTIS, ONEIDA GOUNTY, N Y 

Some farmers have to draw water, and this 
reminds, that everyone of them might have 
an abundant supply, if they would, in some 
cases by gravity from a side hill stream or 
spring. - Often wet side hills, if tile drained, 
and the water collected, would give a supply 
and drain the land, a double benefit. Usually 
this wet ground makes the best land on the 
farm. The next best is a hydraulic ram; 
but if neither of these is available, a drilled 
well and a windmill, with storage, is possible 
any and everywhere. This matter of water 
supply without hand work is important for the 
house and the barn. It is positively neces- 
sary for the welfare of the family and the 
stock, but there is another side to the prob- 
lem, it is a question.of economy of labor, of 
profit and loss. Any farmer can have the 
comfort ‘and luxury of hot and cold water and 
a bathroom. 

The attention given to irrigation and dry 
farming in the west gives the impression that 
the western people are more enterprising 
than we are in the east. There are quite as 


promising rewards ,in sight for effort and - 


work in the drainage of marshes and swamps 
east and south as for irrigation in the west, 
and this matter is now beginning to receive 
more attention than formerly. There is 
scarcely a farm in this state. but has some 
wet land, the best on the place. This may be 
improved by drainage, which makes for better 
farming and a good investment for surplus 
earnings in the improvement of our own 
farms, at home, where we can see the benefit 
and reap the reward. The man who is mak- 
ing improvements on his farm is a better 
farmer, a better citizen, and a happier man, 


high, I like a stepladder. 


Average 





“HARVESTING WINTER APPLES 


Pieking Methods in Vogue—Value of Grading 
—Kind of Packages to Use—Disposing of 
Lower Grades—Chester J. _— of Adams 
County, Pa 
Half bushel picking baskets, each provided 

with a light iron hook, will bruise apples 
much less than when picked into a bag, 
because, in the basket the apples lie where 
they fall, while in a bag they are constantly 
moving over each other with every motion of 
the picker’s body, resulting in many slight 
briiises, not noticeable at once in many varie- 
ties, but in most kinds detracting greatly from 
the appearance and value of _ fruit after 
being in cold storage. 

In picking apples, where trees are not too 
A convenient hight 
is 8 or 10 feet, and the ladder should be made 
with but three legs, so as to stand solidly 
oh uneven ground. For high trees I use a 
ladder, the side rails of which come together 
in a point at the top. This ladder can be 
pushed up between branches without knock- 
ing off fruit and requires only one point of 
support. In picking apples from a tree heavily 
loaded with green fruit on underside of limbs, 
I am satisfied that it is practical to make two 
pickings and that the green apples, left ten 
days or two weeks, will improve enough in 
size and color,to pay well for the extra work. 

For barrel packing, if possible, the fruit 
should go direct from tree to a packing or 
sorting table and at once into the barrel. If 
for any reason this cannot be done, either pour 
carefully into bushel crates or into the barrels 
which are to be used later (remove heads and 
place in bottom of barrel), then hau! to barn 
or packing shed and store till ready to barrel. 
But never, except under the most extreme 
necessity, pour into piles on the ground. 


Value of Grading 


The sorting table may be made in several 
ways. My preference is for a frame of 3x4 
stuff, 6 feet long by 3 feet wide and covered 
with burlap, canvas, old carpet or any strong 
material; faced all round with a board which 
extends 1 inch above the frame to form an 
edge. This edge with the sag of éanvas 
cover gives capacity for two to three barrels 
of apples. The table is supported by two 
trestles or by three barrels. It stands as nearly 
level as may be, and each apple must be picked 
from the table by hand. The operation is 
not a slow one. The operator looking before 
him on the table sees one side of the fruit, 
he takes up two or three apples in each hand 
and turns up the other side, then with a quick 
motion of the fingers the grades are readily 
divided and placed in their respective baskets 
at side and end of table. 

If possible, get barrels made from well- 
dried staves by expert coopers. Green staves 
will dry out after filling and leave the barrel 
loose, while poorly fitted barrels will result 
in much vexatious delay at a time when @very 
minute must be made to count. 

I believe in facing the barrel. When prop- 
erly done, it has the same effect as a neat 
package or a handsome label, it helps to give 
the purchaser a good first impression. The 
apples in the face shouldbe clean, bright spec- 
imens, of about average size for the barrél. 
Unfortunately the practice of facing is often 
abused. 

Do not understand me to say that I favor 
packing poor apples in barrels. Poor stuff 
barreled and ‘put regularly on the market in 
competition with good apples has a demoral- 
izing effect on the whole market. The apple 
trade of the season of 1907-8 was a very good 
illustration of ‘this point, where an already 
somewhat weak market was completely 
destroyed by being flooded with thousands of 
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The Gasoline-KeroseneTraction Engine 


Licht and Cheaply Operated—-Low Grade Petroleum Used as Fuel---Wonderfully Successful in the West and 
Northwest---Used for Plowing, Harrowing, Seeding and Harvesting---A New Era 
in Farm Operations---By Clarence A. Shamel 


HE successful gasoline traction 
engine is here. It has been 
thoroughly 
entirely feasible. It is simple 
and easily handled. It is well 
made and not readily put out of 
order. During recent years 
improvements have been made, and f 





vast 
believe that for many localities and for many 
farmers the gasoline traction engine will 


solve the perplexing labor problem which 
confronts so many farmers in the United 
States. 


The present engine is a result of many 
experiences, some of them costly, and of 
thorough tests in the field. For example, 
the iron trusses which support the engine on 


the trucks were made apparently heavy 
enough to stand all strain. These were tested 
eut in tie shop, and seemed satisfactory. 


_ ‘They were sent out, and lasted very well for 
two years, but then began to break. As a 
result, the present truss is twice as strong 
as the one formerly sent out. The cylinder 
is a single casting. Most cylinders have a 
head bolted on, and in spite of good work- 
mauship and good material, sooner or later 


tested and proved 


equipment of this kind did not happen to be 
available. 


Cost of Operating the Outfit 


The manufacturers gave me some actual 
figures on the cost of operating a gasoline- 
kerosene traction engine as follows: Double 
disking cornstalk ground, 20 cents an acre 
for fuel and lubricating oil, using kerosene at 
8.4 cents a gallon and gasoline at 11.3 cents. 
On ground very wet and heavy, the 45-brake 
tractor pulls four 10-foot disks, one man 
operating the entire outfit. Double disking 
and harrowing on sod breaking, the outlay 
was 17 cents an acre for fuel and lubricating 
oil, using distillate at 4% cents a gallon and 
gasoline at 11.3 cents. One man operated the 
45-brake horse power tractor, pulling four 
10-foot disk harrows and one 20-foot smooth- 
ing harrow, doing 30 acres a day in very wet 
and sticky ground. 

Drilling barley, 23 cents an acre for fuel 
and lubricating oil, and using kerosene at 
8.4 cents a gallon and gasoline at 11.3 cents 
a gallon. This was done with the 30-horse 
power tractor, operating two 10-foot drills, 
with one man operating the outfit, covering 


ing, but they have been successfully used in 


drawing binders, running the _ threshing 
machine, hauling grain to market and haul- 
ing supplies back from town. Hauling on big 
farms is a serious problem. It is hard on 
draft horses, and costs money. The farm 
could get along with fewer horses and do 


more work where the land is free from stones 
and stumps if an engine were available. I 
believe that a gasoline plowing outfit would 
be a pro§table investment, particularly when 


the engines can be put to so many other 
uses. 

The practical outfit pictured on the first 
cover page was photographed while being - 


operated in a field in eastern lowa. Hundreds 
of these engines are at work in western Can- 
ada and the northwest part of the United 
States. They have been used successfully 
for plowing, and are gradually getting into 
the older parts of the country, such as IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio. The demand for 
this region seems to be for a- lighter engine, 
consequently a 30-horse power machine is 
being made especially adapted to the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio valleys, where the ground 
is rather compact, and if the engine is too 
heavy, results are harmful 





there is a leakage and finally 
an inefficient cylinder. 

The fuel used is gasoline 
until the engine is well 
started and the cylinder is 
warm. Then nothing is used 
but a very low grade of petro- 
leum from the Kansas field, 
known as Kansas distillate, 
which costs 4 cents a gallon. 
I expressed great surprise at 
being able te use this low 
grade petroleum, but it was 
explained to me that the dif- 
ficulty came about in trying 
to use kerosene with a cold 
cylinder. By. having two 
supply tanks, one for kero- 
sehe and one.for gasoline, it 
is easily. possible to run the 
engine for ten or 15 minutes 
with gasoline until it is 
thoroughly warmed. Then 
when the kerosene is turned 
in, it works to perfection. 
This brings the fuel cost of 
operating the outfit down to 
reasonable figures. I think 
probably this use of kerosene 
is the most striking feature 
of this engine. I found fur- 
ther; that the engine Was exceedingly simple, 
and did not get out of order easily. Every- 
where there was evidence of a successful 
attempt to put out a practical, durable engine. 
I went to the test ground on a nearby farm. 
‘Here I found two 45-horse power engines at 
work plowing oats stubble. They were using 
disk plows, and each engine was drawing 12 
disks, cutting a strip of about 8 feet. As it 
had been very wet in that section, t' < weeds 
had grown up to 4 hight of about 2% to 3 
feet. The plowing was easily accomplished, 
and, the engines warked perfectly. 
were so high that the disk plows did not turn 
them under~as well as most people would 
want, but with a reasonably clean field, the 
plows would have been entirely satisfactory. 
The engines had been used to draw ordinary 
stubble plows, to turn under the weeds, but 
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SERVICEABLE HOMEMADE 


“My brother owned an old gaso 
Wisconsin, “and from it construct 
from an old mowing machine, toge 


operation this improvised traction 


The weeds. 





steering apparatus. 


20 acres a day on corns 
and heavy, causing considerab 
owing to the clogging of the drills.~ 
above list states the cost of fuel and lubri- 
cating oil only, and we have not allowed 
* anything for the wages of the operator, which 
is the way the average farmer would figure 
it, but which is not correct from a business 
man’s standpoint. 

I confess that when I took up the power 
proposition, a few years ago, I was not very 
sanguine as to the use of the engine on the 
farm. Recent investigations, however, have 
convinced me to the extent that I am willing 
to admit that for many purposes, they are 
now entirely feasible. I believe now, that 
this gasoline-kerosene engine will assist in 
solving the farm help problem. Not only can 
they be used for plowing, harrowing and seed- 












CTION. ENGINE 


writes M. Eggert of 
ne. He utilized wheels 


his automobile. In 
cking in noise.” 


unless the ground happens to 
be in just exactly the proper 
condition. 


THE CHEAPEST POWER 


The gasoline engine is here 
to stay. In its variety of 
forms it is adapted to all 
classes of farm work. The 
gasoline engine is rapidly 
becoming as common as the 
breaking plow and _= small 
grain binder. It is relieving 
the drudgery of the farm; it 
is rapidly solving the farm 
help problem. It is making 
possible large farm  opera- 
tions, with a comparatively 
small number of men. It 
draws wagons, plows, binders, 
seeders, harrows, disks; it 
runs threshers and cream 
separators, churns and 
pumps; it saws wood, grinds 
feed, prepares silage, chaffs 
forage; it elevates grain, 
propels the automobile; it 
does the work of the draft 
horse, as well as the driver. 
The introduction of the gasoline engine on 
the American farm was marked by many 
discouraging features. It was very expen- 
sive. It was complicated, and when the 
farmer without special preparation attempted 
to operate it, he had a lot of trouble. All 
this is changed.. Gasoline engine manufactur- 
ers are now exceedingly numerous. 

The cost of the engine has been lowered, the 
number of parts greatly reduced and simpli- 
fied, so that any man of average intelligence, 
after a lesson or two, has no difficulty in suc- 
cessfully running almost any gasoline engine 
now on the market. 

As a result, the trade in gasoline engines is 
unprecedented. Farmers who formerly be- 
lieved them beyond their means are buying 
them. They are the chief motive power for 
{To Page 318.] 
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“That Boy Can Run Your Engine 
if It’s The MeVicker 


Operating The McVicker Gas Engine is , 





You can haul this simple, easily under- 


a task easy for any farmer boy or man. stood engine to any place on the farm. 

No 1 hours of study.are necessary. Then put it to work. It will run -your 

ae icker is the s a engine ever Pe Ensilace Cutter 
A gas engine's efficiency ismeasured by Cream Separator Wood Saw 

its ability to do he work with sasnest Washing Machine Pump. 

parts. hen an engine 2zan out-work a ‘anning Hay Pres 

competitors and do it with fewer parts se — H Cc “s 

than any rival, that is the engine you sar orse Clippers 

need and want. : Feed Chopper Etc., Etc. 


“~ The McVicker starts 
tight off at the com- 
mand of your hand. No 
preliminary capers to 
cause readjustmeat of 


Glance at the com- 
parative table of 
parts. Convince 
yourself that you, 
your son or any of 
your men can run it. 
Acomplicated en- 
gine means more 
work, long study, un- 
satisfactory results 
and constant atten- 
tion by an expert. 

Hence, to satisfy you fully, your labor 
saver must be simple. It must operate 
with little watching. It m be so con- 
structed that you can easily keep its run- 
ning details in your head, or that a boy 
can understand and operate it. It must 
be durable last for many years— with 
little repair. 

Just such an engine is The McVicker. 

Noother engine companycan , 
supply all ion ‘sivas es. Wh ? 
Because every part, which simpli- 
fies the structure of The McVicker, 
is protected by a UnitedStates 
Government patent. 

Two buckets of water keep 
the engine cool all day. 

Very little attention is re- 
quired, 


ALMA MFG. CO. 


STATION K 
Alma, Michigan 
or 1907 Marke! St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








The McVicker’s Simpllolty 
The McVicker Parts . . . . 57 
Other Engines’ Parts” 189 to219§ 2" kind. 

ac SNIPES, It uses less gasoline 


Moving Parts to The McVicker than its competitors. 


. Its Open Water Jacket 

Valve Action . s «© « « »« &£§ will appeal to you. 
Other Makes .>. .... 12 Each part in The Mc- 
Vicker, down to the 
bolts, is made in our 
great factory, the larg- 
est and most expensive in the world. Wecon- 
struct every detail of the ongias. Every par- 
ticle of steel and iron is carefully anaty: by 
our expert chemists. The cylinder pistonrings 
are ground to a thousandth of an inch to se- 
cure perfect compression. Our every aim isto 
build you the only perfect engine on the market 
today. Investigate The McVicker Gas Engine. 
Give it the most rugged test you know. Then, 
convirgeed, you should 

































Ideal Feed Grinders 


€# Standard of the World 


Twenty-five years of experience 
behind our complete line of Feed 
Grinders and Feed Mills. Improve- 
ments and new attachments added 
which have doubled the output. 
Results have been highly satis- 
factory. Every mill manufactured 
with extreme care and tested before leaving the shop. 
Power required to operate them known to a fraction. _Write 
for information concerning Mill No. 15, which is four 
chines in one. We make Grinders for doing all kinds 6 
grain. grinding. | 
Complete illustrated catalogue sent free upon 
Shipments immediate. 
We are also manufacturers of the world-famous 


SAMSON WINDMILLS and STOVER GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Stover Mfg. Company. 36 Ideal Avenue, Freeport, Ill. 













These Low Prices Sell 
SA, Breese Bros. BBE 
~ reese (pros, 
< A, You can’t buy highest quality roofing 
ys, like this anywhere else for anything 
~ & like these low prices. It's because 
al we sell direct to you from our 
folis where others sell hun- re Prepa 
dreds. We pay all freight F ight id 
charges to points east of the western line of Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, and north of the southern line of Tennes- 




















factory and sell thousands of 











































wes Direct see, and allow freight that far if you live beyond, 
oo t Long Guaranty—Prompt Delivery 
actory Prices We guarantee Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing not to crack—shrink—wrinkle— 


or leak—to be superjor to others In fire-resisting qualities, and to give you 
absolute satisfaction or your money refunded. Order now from this adver. 
tisement to make sure of these prices. Cement and nails free with every 
roll. A hammer lays it easily. ° ney and guarantee safe deliv- 

culars rat free samples to 


ery Ifyou want further pert for our libe: 
test—and free book. Address 






‘Frei Prepaid on 
100 Lbs or More 
35-Ib, Roll, 108 aq. ft, 1-Ply,$1.35 
1088911. 3-Pip, 2.25 











ROOFING DEPT, 72, CIRCIRAATI, ORIO 
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DRIVING MACHINERY 





SELECTING A FARM MOTOR 


Get a Good One at the Beginning—Gasoline Very Satisfactory— 
Steam Supplies Steady Power—Hot Air Engines for Pumping— 
By Prof H. M. Bainer, Colorado Agricultural College 


With the coming of farm machinery 
on the farm there must be prpvided 
some form of power with which to 
drive it successfully and economically. 
The question of selecting, this power 
is one which is not always easily an- 
The: buyer usually has some 
ideas of his own and should select the 


desired type of motor according to 


his requirements, and conditions. He 
should not correspond too much with 
unreliable companies, and especially 
those who put out cheap engines. 

Whatever form of power is selected 
should come from some reliable firm 
who has a representative in a nearby 
town, then in case an expert is needed, 
or repairs must be secured, both can 
be easily obtained on short notice. 
The recommended type of farm motor 
is one that is well constructed from 
good material and is manufactured by 
a company that stands reliable for its 
success. The motor that has the above 
qualifications may be somewhat more 
expensive in the first cost than some 
of the other makes, ‘but it will give 
better satisfaction and is cheaper in 
the end. As a general rule, the en- 
gine which is cheap in price is also 
cheap in material and workmanship. 

Leaving the question of horse 
power out of consideration, we have 
the following named powers which 
are adapted to the farmer's use: 
Windmill, gasoline engine, steam en- 
gine and the hot-air engine. 


Economies in Windmills 


The cost of running a windmill is 
practically nothing, and the attend- 
ance for operating it amounts to the 
occasional filing of the oil cup and 


| keeping all parts in good working con- 


dition. In many sections it gives an 
ideal power for pumping water for 
stock, but is of very little use for 
other purposes. 

The ome great objection to the 
windmill is, that it does not always 
run when desired. Sometimes the 
wind is strong enough to run it, while 
at other times the mill will stand idle 
for several days at once. 

To make a windmill a success for 
pumping water for stock it should be 
used in connection with a supply tank. 
In various irrigated sections a large 
power windmill is being very success- 
fully used in connection with a reser- 
voir. Windmill irrigation, under the 
very best conditions, must be consid- 
ered expensive for general crops. It 
would, however, not be considered ex- 
pensive if used in connection with the 
growing of vegetables and small 
fruits. Under the semi-arid condi- 
tions of the plains a large part of this 
expense must be charged against 
drouth, as it may be the only means 


|} of enabling the farmer to remain on 
‘his ranch during dry years, 
} than abandon it. 


rather 


Advantages of Gasoline Engine 


The farmer has always been some- 
what timid and slow to take hold of 
the gasoline engine. He has had rea- 
sons for this timidity, in that so many 


|of the first engines put out proved so 


unsatisfactory. The manufacturer is 
now making them more simple and 


| better, and the greatest demand for 


the gasoline engine in all of its forms 
comes from the farmer-.' 

When the gasoline engine is kept in 
good adjustment and is run under the 
proper conditions, a more satisfactory 
power cannot be found for farm 
work. It can be started on a min- 
ute’s notice, and when ready to stop 
there is no waste of fuel. 

As a stationary motor, the gasoline 


engine is easily installed, as there are 


| ities it 


| 


very few accessories or connections to 
be made. The complete engine occu- 
pies but little space. For most local- 
is not an expensive ferm of 
power. 

Where gasoline is used as a fuel one 
pint of gasoline will;easgily produce 
one horse power of work for one hour, 


. 


or 1% : gallons will furnish this 
amount of power for ten hours. Fig- 
uring gasoline at 12 cents per gallon, 
we have one horse power of work fur- 
nished us for ten hours for the sum 
of 15 cents for fuel consumed. Ten 
horse power of work would thus be 
furnished for ten hours at a total! fuel 
cost of $1.50. 

The gasoline engine is adapted to 
furnishing power for all kinds of 
farm work, pumping water, sawing 
wood, grinding feed, cutting feed, 
power for the farm work shop and 
numerous other jobs. 

For pumping water for ordinary 
stock purposes the two-horse power 
engine is large enough, but this is too 
small to do feed grinding, excepting 
in small quantities. An eight-horse 
power engine is capable of furnishing 
power for grinding corn at the rate 
of 35 to 40 bushels per hour. 


Steam Supplies Steady Power 


For nearly all farm work where a 
light, stationary engine is needed, the 
gasoline engine is superior to the 
steam engine. As a ruwie, the farmer 
uses power for short intervals only. He 
does not care to spend an hour or 
more in getting up steam ready to 
work his engine. The gasoline engine 
is always ready to start, and when the 
run is over there is no fuel in the 
fire box to be wasted or steam pres- 
sure in the boiler to die down. 

There are places where the steam 
engine is superior to the gasoline en-. 
gine, that is, where the steam is 
needed for other purposes than driv- 
ing the engine, as in a creamery or 
large dairy. Again the steam engine 
will furnish a steadier power than the 
gasoline engine, and is a more de- 
sirable form of power for certain 
classes of work. 

The steam engine is used almost en- 
tirely for traction purposes on the 
farm, and for a good share of such 
work cannot be excelled. There are 
several companies: now making gas- 
oline tractions for farm work, and 
in many cases they have already 
driven out the small traction steam 
engine. 

Comparing the cost of fuel used in 
the gasoline engine to the steam en- 
gine, careful figures show that when 
coal costs $5 per ton gasoline can be 
bought at 20 cénts per gallon and 
come out even. 

In a large part of the United States 
gasoline can be secured at a less cost 
than this. Suppose, on the other hand, 
gasoline cost about 15 cents per gal- 
lon, then coal tor the steam engine 
work should be bought for $3.75 per 
ton to come out even. ‘The coal would 
have to be very good to make as good 
a showing as this. - 


The Hot-Air Engine 


This type develops but very little 
horse power, and for this reason has 
@ narrow range of use. It is now be- 
ing used altogether for pumping 
water. Many of these small sized en- 
gines are now being used, which will 
lift 500 gallons of water 50 feet high 
in an hour, with a fuel cost of al- 
most nothing. This size of engine will 
run ten hours on 35 pounds of coal. 
Figuring the coal at $5 per ton, it 
would cost about 9 cents pér day to 
run it. ¢ 

These engines are also 
larger sizes than the above and 
often lift 2500 to 3500 gallons per 
hour to the hight of 40 to 5O feet. For 
@ greater hight than 50 feet the en- 
gine will lift correspondingly smaller 
amounts of water. 

It is not cessary to use coal for 
fue) in these engines, as corncobs or 
wood will do just as weil, but will 
have to be supplied oftener, In some 
cases kerosene or gasoline is used as a 
fuel. This type of engine requires 
véry little attention, and gives satis- 
faction -where power is needed: on a 
small scale only. 
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Power Engines Easily Controlled 

H. C. RBAMSOWER, OHIO AGRI COLLEGE 

ee 

I think I would be safe in saying 
that four-fifths of all engine troubles 
ean be laid to defective ignition. Con- 
sequently, when an engine stops or 
fails to start the logical thing to do is 
to go over the ignition apparatus very 
thoroughly. Begin by seeing that the 
wire attached to the binding post of 
the insulated plug (I am speaking of 
a make-and-break system) is clean, 
bright and securely fastened. Follow 
this wire to the batteries, and see that 
the connection to the first cell is good, 
it making no difference whether it be 
to the middie or side pole. If it be 
to the middle pole, see that the side 
pole of the same cell is well con- 
nected to the middle pole of the next, 
and so on through all the cells, always 
going from middle to side, or side to 
middle, as the case may be. The 
spark coil may be put in the circuit 
anywhere, just as an ordinary cell. 
Take the wire leading from the last 
cell and fasten it to any bright part of 
the engine. Now loosen the first wire 
from the insulated plug and snap it 
on some bright part of the engine. If 


~~ 


- STUDYING THE GONDITIONS 


not give constant ignition. Dry bat- 
teries, when run down, will often re- 
gain sufficient strength on standing to 
run the engine for a short time. If 
kept perfectly dry a set will some- 
times last for several months. Always 
make sure that the circuit is broken 
when the engine is stopped, else the 
cells will be exhausted in a few 
minutes. 

The jump spark system of ignition 
requires, of course, an induction of 
coil, instead of a simple spark coil. In 
wiring this take the current from the 
batteries through the primary coil and 
circuit breaker, while the secondary 
coil goes to the spark plug and cir- 
cuit breaker. If the engine still fails 
to start make sure that there is plenty 
of gasoline in the tank, and that the 
pump is working. The pump may 
need to be removed and well oiled. 
Take off the carburetor and clean the.~ 
small pin hole in it, as a small piece 
of dust will prevent passage of gaso- 
line. 

If the engine turns over very easily 
when the valves are closed it indicates 
low compression, and may be caused 
either from poorly seated valves or 
tight piston wings. The valve seats 
should be cleaned, and_it is often 








BUSY ADJUNCT OF THE THRESHING ‘SEASON 


no spark is obtained and the connec- 
tions are all good, it proves that the 
batteries are exhausted and must be 
replaced. 

Now snap the wire om the insulated 
post, making sure that the points 
within the cylinder are separated. If 
a spark is obtained it shows that the 
insulation is broken and the plug 
must be removed and cleaned. A col- 
lection of carbon on the inside of the 
cylinder will cause this trouble, or if 
the plug becomes wet from any cause 
the current will take this path, rather 
than through the points withir the 
cylinder when they are in contact. 

This remedied, close the points in- 
side the cylinder by means of the ig- 
nitor dog, and again snap across the 
insulated binding; post. If no spark 
is obtained the points within are not 
in good contact because of rust or 
grease, and should be removed and 
cleaned, using cloth or sandpaper, 
until the contact is perfect. Always 
remember that water or carbon will 
break insulation and allow the cur- 
rent to pass, while grease or rust will 
break the circuit. 

Never try to run the engine with 
less than five good cells and a spark 
coil. A less number of cells will run 
the engine, but ignition will not be 
sure. The spark obtained should be 
one big fat blue one, and not several 
small ones resembling stars. This lat- 
ter indicates weak batteries and will 


necessary to grind them down with 
emery. Tight piston rings can some- 
times be loosened by pouring a quan- 
tity of kerosene into the cylinder and 
turning the engine over several times. 
Then with gasoline in the cylinder, in 
proper mixture, good compression and 
a good spark, the engine should start. 

There is often danger of flooding 
the engine with too much gasoline, 
especially 6h starting. This should be 
cleaned out by turning the engine over 
several ‘times. Black smoke at the 
exhaust indicates too much gasoline, 
and the valve should be _ closed 
slightly. Too weak a mixture is 
noticed by a snapping sound, the en- 
gine is “barking for more fuel.” A 
clear, sharp, sudden report, which the 
operator soon learns, indicates a 
proper mixture. Never make _ the 
blunder of trying to start an engine 
with insufficient gasoline in the tank. 
Do not put too much oil on the 
cylinder; for or five drops per minute 
is enough for ordinary speeds, and 
use nothing but a good grade of 
cylinder oil. 


2 
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Best Soil for Alfalfa is one with a 


surface sufficiently heavy to retain an 
abundance of moisture and furnish a 
good storehouse for plant food; one 
with a fairly deep subsoil sufficiently 
porous to allow good underdrainage. 
{Maryland Experiment S.ation. 





Harvesting Winter Apples 


, {From Page 308.] 
barrels of poor apples. It is much 


better to sell the lower grades locally, | 


if possible, to supply the small town 
trade from wagon if the supply is 
small, or if the quantity is great, sell 
to cannery, fruit evaporator, or cider 
mill. If none of these 
factory outlet, load the second grade 
stuff in bulk cars and ship in that 
way. In recent years, the market for 
bulk apples has come to be a regular 
thing, and most of the cheap trade in 
the cities is supplied in that way. 

The packer should be ready and 
willing to stand back of his work, and 
should express this readiness by plain- 
ly branding his name and address on 
each barrel. I have followed _ this 
practice for several years, and have 
had only good results. Not a single 
report of dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, I have had several letters of 
commendation, to say nothing of good 
business from it. This means that 
nothing must go into the barrel that 
will fail to give good value to the 
man who pays his money for it. 

Labor Savers—Gasoline engines are 
becoming more extensively used every 
day. Four years ago I did not know 
of any within 100 miles of me. Now 
I can count about seven, and as many 
more farmers are figuring on _  in- 
stalling them. Windmills are not used 
to any large extent. I only know of 
three out of a possible 50, and they 
are not entirely satisfactory on ac- 
count of the variable amount of power 
developed. Housewives are hardly 
supplied with labor-saving devices to 
the same extent as men, although a 
very large proportion of the farmers 
have installed cream separators and 
about the same number have wash- 
ing machines. I notice that as_ the 
farmers get into better financial con- 
dition in most instances the wives and 
girls get better things to wear and 
work with. This vicinity was  pre- 
eminently a wood country and the 
burning of coal came hard. People 
bought cheap stoves and cheap coal, 
but as they become accustomed to 
the change they are installing base 
burners ahd burning hard coal, and I 
suppose later will install furnaces.— 
[George C. Borck, Ottawa County, 
Mich. 
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Give Sheep Plenty of Freedom—Al- 
low the little flock of sheep kept 
upon the farm much freedom of ac- 
tion. Give them access to the lanes 
and by-places. They will. help to trim 
them up in fine form. Allow them 
access to the cattle pastures. If they 
are only a small band they will not 
seriously harm the pastures for the 
cattle, and they will pick up many 
stray weeds that would otherwise go 
to seed. After harvest allow them to 
glean among the stubbles. They will 
turn stray heads, blades of grass and 
maturing weed seeds into precious 
mutton. What sustains them will 
never be missed, and When thus man- 
aged, even without grain, they wil 
prosper greatly. 








Pastures for Swine—In no way can 


@ pound of pork be made more 
cheaply than when it is made from 
pasture. The importance of pastures 
for swine should not be underesti- 
mated. The best kinds of pasture will 
depend upon the locality. Among 
pastures, in the strict sense of the 
term, are barley, rye and speltz in 
grains; blue grass and brome grass 
in grasses; and clover and alfalfa in 
clovers. Where clover and alfalfa can 
be grown there are no pastures supe- 
rior. Dwarf Essex rape stands high. 
None need be without pasture for 
swine who exercise forethought in 
providing it. 
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Try Kerosene Engine 





30 Days Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


‘trun @ farm engine profitably on gasoline mach 
— "Price of gasoline going sky high, Oil Companies have 
sounded the warning. Kerosene ie the future fuel and is now 
cheaper thaa gasoline. The Ainaring ‘“Detroit’® 
ine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil 
rfectly. Runs on gasoline, toa, 
Petter than any other. pat 
ent. Only 8 moving parts. Comes 
complete ready to run We will 
send a * Detroit’’ on free trial to 
rove all claims. Runs allkindsof 
on machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed — 
washing machines, Silo fillers an 
electric lights. Money back and 






















ou get our free cata! 
. p. in stock. Prices 
Special demonstrator poe 
price om first outfit sold in 
eommunity. 2000 a users. 
» We havea stack of 
Write quick. — 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price directto you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 

similar engines in carload lots for spot casb. 2 


GALLOWAY / 


Price and quality speak for themselves < 
and you are to be the sole judge. . fy 
Sell your poorest horse and buy 4 


5-H. -P, only $119.50 



















money 
beck, n. Weite forapece 
jal proposition, All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor 
One small profit. Send ter 
)} my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 





ve MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
— rooting, either rubber or dint coat sur- 
_ with cement and nails complete. 
Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
A om Better than goods that sel at much higher prices, 
Don't spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send neo money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 


test and comparison and our unparalleled selling plan. 
UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A24, Cleveland, 0. 
LY” ° 














7299 Zw To, Pure 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The Only Gummatens Metal Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
——~ WH - A way out of your roof troubles. 


TRE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 

















OSGOOD 


SCALE 


Indispensable on every farmg 
saves the time and money you 
B would spend on a public se 
assures pet 


Frans onaced Ronit 
Make At Yourself 


and make money Lacleg tee 
others, — a Portable 
rican Saw anaes 
reliable, little 
















Ame 
Simple, 


120 Hope &t. 
1561 


Terminal ‘Bidgs. New York 











DRILLING 


WELL MACHINES 


and gies, | for Grilling either di 
soil or r Mount 


oO engonee or or rock se powers. aig 
le and fareble. y mechanic operate them 
iy. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROG., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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(Tou have seen this little ad for many years. It will pay you big to answer it) 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES Sxcitenr en 


end use 2 cylinders on heavy work and 1 cylinder on light—Every 


WITHOUT THE AGENTS’ [TS’ DISCOUNT ON PRICE—BOOKS FREE _ 


“The Master Workman’’ 2 in 1 


on the $5,000 


strain but give much more power 


"Ta0e OANaL STREET, OMIOAGO, 


Principle’’ at 


full 2 to %-H.P., to hers ontt your Bente, We will give full 
Oe aenenenen or Money factory. Gott in T Engine 
—Self-oiling 


tee from 
ward by gravity—investigate—Write us, 
gz Year. 
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In order to do away with the dis- 
advantage that the ordinary colony 
poultry house has of being exposed to 
the weather, éven when unoccupied, 
G. R. Haswell of Pickaway county, O, 
has designed a knock-down poultry 
house, illustrated in the drawing 
shown herewith. He says they have 
given perfect satisfaction both as 
summer and winter quarters, 

The sizes he has built are respec- 
tively 7x8 and 9x12 feet. The lumber 
necessary to construct these two 
buildings cost $25.45. Paint and nails 
were extra. They are put together 
with bolts, instead of screws. The 
bolts are about 10 inches long, with 
one end half or more flattened out, 
and with two holes in it to fasten to 
the sides of the end on the other end. 
Two men can put up the smaller one 
in about 15 minutes. The roof on 
each is made with two pieces, and so 
is the floor in the large one. It is 
not essential that there should be a 
floor, as the houses are portable and 
are built on fairly stout scantlings as 
base frames. The larger house is 8 
feet high in front and 6 feet at the 
back. 

For people who are tenants or who 
haye a large number of fowls in the 
summer and few in the winter this 
kind of a house will commend itself 
highly because it can be taken apart 
and stored under a shed, and thus 
made to last many more years than it 
otherwise would. Where there are 
several houses of this kind each piece 
that goes to make up each individual 
house should bear the number of that 
house, so‘there can be no difficulty in 
putting the house together when the 
time comes. 





_ Howa Flock of Hens is Managed 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, ALBANY ©O, N Y¥ 
ee. a 

In this article I shall try to answer 
the questions that have come to me 
from half a dozen states since my re- 
cent article about the hatching and 
rearing of chicks appeared in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. I am not “in the 
poultry business;” my poultry is a side 


fine, but an important one on our 
small farm. The fowls have free 
range. The roosters are marketed as 


soon as the hatching season is over. 
Young cockerels are always used for 
the next year’s breeding. Our garden 
is located away from the buildings, 
and the lawn and flower garden ts 
fenced. The collie has been trained 
to drive out any stray hen that hap- 
pens to get in. The hens do no dain- 
age to growing crops, but are a de- 
cided benefit, eating 
thousands of insects. 

In my opinion it is a great mistake 
to keep fowls shut in a pen or yard 
in the warm weather. The greatest 
profit naturally comes when they can 
pick a good share of their living, and 
to keep them confined and practically 
under winter conditions is the hight 
of folly if one looks for the largest 
profits possible. My fowls are fed 
three times a day thr year round. 
Milk, fresh water, and grit (ground 
oyster shells) are before them con- 
stantly. I do not buy or exchange eggs 
for hatching, because there is no egg 
as good as the home-produced one, 
because the farmer can know exactly 
what it is. When I purchased my 
foundation stock of 100 eggs I ob- 
tained only 44 chicks. Twenty eggs 
were unfertile, the other 36 were so 


weak that the chicks either died in | 


the shell or before the 14th day of 
incubation, so now I purchase in the 
fall enough young cockerels for breed- 
erg the next season, of some poultry- 
man who I know has the same strain 
as my own. Note that word strain. 
There are plenty of White Leghorns— 
but the, originator of my birds, bred 


and destroying |- 








a laying strain—I get new blood about 
once in three years. 

About the middle of January I be- 
gin to feed for hatching. The fowls 
have warm sleeping quarters, of 
course, and a large, well-aired scratch- 
ing shed. Their combs are. never al- 
lowed to become frost bitten. Their 
feed is changed every few days. The 
grains used are raised on our farm. 
Wheat, oats, barley, Canada field peas 
(the three latter. served together) 
and buckwheat and corn. Freshly cut 
green bone twice a week, milk and, 
grit, boiled potatoes in a mash of 
wheat bran, middlings and corn meal 
are fed occasionally, perhaps two or 


CARING FOR FOWLS.. . 
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house cellar is ideal for hatching; it 
is ceménted on both floor and walls, 
and is dry and airy. I keep one window 
open near the incubator constantly, 
except during severe or windy weath- 
er, and every day the doors are 
opened to let in a draft of fresh air to 
sweep through the cellar. Pure out- 
side air is absolutely necessary. Since 
the eggs are shut in an almost air- 
tight box, the air that does work in 
must be pure. Then, too, I always 
air the eggs every day. 

I operate the incubator precisely ac- 
cording to directions, and trust to no 
one else to touch it. I have operated 
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FOLDING PORTABLE POULTRY HOUSES 


three times a week. A Leghorn hen 
cannot be fed too much, if she has a 
place to scratch. Under such condi- 
tions she will turn out the eggs with 
machine-like regularity. This careful- 
ly selected ration is fed to ensure 
strong eggs,- full of vitality. It re- 
quires work, care and thought, but 
without a perfect egg to begin with, 
one cannot expect a high per cent of 
vigorous chicks. 

The eggs, in cold weather, are gath- 
ered several times a day and kept in 
a room of about 60 degrees until 
ready to be put in the incubator. My 


have never had a poor hatcl. from my 
hen’s eggs. I run it four times each 
year, clean it thoroughly after each 
hatching. The first week I operate it 
at 102%, the next week at or near 
108, the last week a little higher, 
about 104. ‘Vhen the hatch seems 
about one-half over I take out the 
tray, working quickly, drop the dry 
chicks on the nursery tray, take out 
all empty shells, turn the chipped eggs 
with the opening right side up, 
sprinkle with a little warm water, and 
return the tray; the last chick is al- 
ways out on the 2i1st day. 








, CHILDREN SHOWED IT 


Effect of Their Warm Drink in the 
: Morning 





“A year ago I was a wreck from 
coffee drinking and was on the point 
of giving up my position in the school 
room because of nervousness. 

“T was telling a friend about it and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing at meal 
time but Postum, and it is such a 
comfort to have something we can en- 
joy drinking with the children.’ 

“I was astonished that she would 
allow the children to drink any kind 
of coffee, but she said Postum was the 
most healthful drink in the world ‘or 
children as well as for older ones, and 
that the condition of both the chil- 
dren and adults showed that to be a 
fact. 

“My first trial was a failure. The 
cook boiled it four or five minutes and 
it tasted so flat that I was in despair, 
but determined te give it one more 
trial. This time we followed the di- 
rections and boiled it fifteen minutes 
after the boiling began. It was a de- 
cided success and I was completely 
won by its rich, delicious flavor. Ina 
short time I -noticed a decided im- 
provement in my condition and kept 
growing better and better month after 
month, until now I am perfectly 
healthy, and do my work in the 
schoolroom with ease and pleasure. I 
would not return to the nerve-destroy- 
ing regular coffee for any money.” 

Read the famous little “Health 
Classic,” “‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.”. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








AGENTS 200% PRoEIT 


HAME FASTENER 
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There's a way of handling and feeding poult 
amounts to a guarantee system. Poultrymen call it 

and the “‘gist’’ of it is that the process of digestion has more to-do with 
filling the egg basket than has the quality or quantity of the food given. 
That is—a small feed, qwe// digested, is better than a large feed half wasted 
Practice proves this true. Fowls receiving small doses of 


through indigestion. 


Poultry-Yard 
Insurance 


HESS 


Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


every day in soft feed lay more eggs; fat quicker; are more hearty, healthy 
active and contented than those fed ‘without it. ‘The reason lies in the tonic 


properties of the preparation. It acts beneficially on each or, 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, given as 
It helps tide over and shorten the moulting season. 

It keeps ycang chickens growing every minute, and when fowls 


_ giver. 
the man who gives it. 
Cholera, Roup, etc. 


ckuceaete 


—not as a stimulant or excitant, but as a 
irected, means a paying agora business to 
t cures Gapes, 


have passed the profitable age it puts them in good condition to sell at a good price. 


A penny's worth feeds 30 fowls one day. 


Sold on a written guarantee. 


14 Ibs, 25c; mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail, $2.50, 


Except in Canada and Extreme West and South. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 


Send 2 ceats for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


's end 


DE HESS STOCK FeSD Any farmer or stock feeder can increase his profit balance at the by 
b ; folloeing out “The Dr. Hess Idea” in feeding farm animals. Digestion isan im- 


portant function to look after—food itself is not all. 
the largest ratio of growth and production made. 
more milk in the cow and more fiesh on the steer. 
small 


It also relieves the 


doses and sold on a written guarantee. 


Except in Canada and Extreme West and South. 


100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. $1.60 
Send 2 cents for Dr, Hess Stock Book, free. 





A strong digestion means ithe greatest 


Dr. Hess Stock Food gives great ve , therefore 
mizor stock ailments. Fed ta 


reparation of food used and 
it makes 


quantities at a slight advance. 
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Making Farm Dairy Butter 


Cc. H. KILLAM, CONNECTICUT 


One of the first essentials is to get 
the best cows for butter. As a whole, 
I think there is no better than the 
Jersey and the Guernsey. The more 
natural the article is to start with the 
petter, for it is hard work to beat 
nature, although it is often imitated 
quite closely. 

The second great point is in the 
care and feed, for no cow or butter 
maker can make good this neglect. So 
let us give the best of care in every 
way by giving them a good, clean, 
comfortable stable, with a good bed 
and a good carding every day, with 
plenty of exercise and good, fresh 
water to drink. Salt about three times 
each week. As for the grain ration I 
think there is no better mixture than 
cottonseed meal, cornmeal and bran 
for butter, the quantity to be governed 
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ealves. On the contrary a misteken 
economy tempts us to deprive them 
of the natural protection of the after- 
math, and genérally they are fed bare 
and close through the fall months, 
and go into winter quarters with their 
tenderest parts exposed to the cooling 
blasts and biting frosts. Then the 
roots are winterkilled or thrown ovt, 
and in the spring, instead of the liv- 
ing green, we see the dead, sear 
brown, and the sé@ason gets the dis- 
cr-dit, when it fs the result of mis- 
management only or chiefly. 

A good coat of decaying aftermath 
would furnish protection and future 
nutriment as well. All meadows 
should be so managed as to secure all 
the aftermath, or, at least, a large 
portion of it, for this purpose. Young 
lambs or calves may be pastured, if 
necessary, but it is a most costly econ- 
omy to turn horses or cows on a new- 
ly sown clover or grass or the newly 
mown fields. But considering that the 
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ONE OF THE GROVE FARM (MARYLAND) GUERNSEYS 


i 











The splendid Guernsey bull pictured here is Milford Lassie 2ds Anchor, 


owned by James MeK. ond I. B. Merryman of Grove farm, 
This young Guernsey bull is deep in the body, 


Maryland. 
of good length, and has 


Guernsey characteristics sticking outail over him. At Grove farm they turn 
the milk into butter and the skim milk over to calves and Berkshire hogs. 


The Grove farm Guernseys attracted 
hibition during a recent fair season. 


by the individual cow. So be on the 
watch constantly from the beginning 
to the end, for the extra pound and 
the extra price is where the profit 
comes in. 

The third point is the making. A 
separator is a great benefit, for with 
its use the labor is much lessened and 
the butter is more uniform.. The 
cream should be ripened 48 hours and 
stirred thoroughly each time any is 
added; thus making it ripen alike. 
After churning And the buttermilk is 
drawn off, rinse thoroughly with one 
or two lots of tepid water in winter. 
Then take the butter out and salt, 
about an ounce of salt to a pound, 
more or less, according to the taste. 
Then let it stand about an hour be- 
fore molding, so the salt will pene- 
trate through evenly; then mold and 
set in a cool place, where it will not 
freeze in winter The fourth point, 
and a very necessary one, is the mar- 
keting. The best plan is to have reg- 
ular retail customers every week, for 
in this way we have a chance to turn 
in our eggs, apples, potatoes, etc, and 
we are thus encouraged to raise more 
and more of these things. 


Protect the Meadow Lands 


Cc. W. B, 








A fellow feeling, as it were, teaches 
us that it is inconsistent with the 
comfort and well-being of live stock 
io permit them to go unprotected 
through the winter, exposed to cold 
and frosts and the rigors of the 
weather. But we never or seldom 
thus think of our meadows and pas- 
tures, and they, in a sense, are live 
steck, and suffer from want of pro- 
tection as much as cows, colts or 





a good deal of attention when on ex- 


fields are in danger of becoming 
poached while sodden with rain by 
even the lightest hoofs, it will be 
found cheapest in the end to keep all 
stock off from the fields to be mown 
next season. e 





Low Rates for Dairy Show—The 
various passenger associations have 
made concessions in rates in favor of 
the national dairy show in Milwaukee 
October 14-24. The trunk line asso- 
ciation has announced an excursion 
rate of 1% first-class fare for the 
round trip, going and ‘returning over 
the same route. The selling dates of 
tickets will be October 17-19; réturn 
@ate the day following closing of 
show. Railroads in the western pas- 
senger association will sell excursion 
tickets at the rate of 1% fares for 
the round trip, the minumum excur- 
sion rate being $3. This covers all 
points within a radius of 100 miles 
of Milwaukee... Return date Octo- 
ber 26. 





To Work Up a Dairy Trade—Adver- 
tise if you have good milk. If not get 
five local physicians to go out to your 
farm and inspect your plant, 
and in a signed statement say that 
the herd is clean, the place is clean 
and that the milk is produced under 
clean conditions, they would not hési- 
tate to recommend your products. 
You can afford to pay $10 or $25 for 
a space in the local papers, and then 
print that statement. If you make the 
right kind of milk, I do not believe 
you will find many towns where the 
physicians are not willing to do that. 
Tf you have a city inspector whose 
word counts, get him to do it or get 
any disinterested party. Say to the 
public, come -and see whether they 
are right.—[Prof H. BE. Van Norman, 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Collegé. 
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STA-RITE ENGINES 


Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 





WE tell you straight that she S/a-Rive is the most reliable 
gasoline engine made. \t is unequaled for simplicity, 

economy, power—and this is how we back up our assertion: 
We Will Send You a Sta-Rite Gasoline Engine on 30 Days 


Free Trial. We Won't Ask You to Deposit Mone 
in the Subject to Our Order or Anything of the Kind. 


Riskless Free Trial For One Month 


After the month is over, send the en- 
gine straight back to us, at our ex- 
pense, if you feel that you can get 





Just telf'us the size you want and we 
will send the engine absolutely at 
our own risk. Use ita month. Give 





ita fair, square trial, right on your a better engine for your money—if 
own work. You won't have any | you are not thoroughly satisfied 
trouble even if you’ve never rona with the Sta-Rite. You be the judge. 
gasoline engine in your life. You'll Make your own tests, Compare the 
findthat the smooth-running Sta-Rite Sta-Rite with any engine, selling at 
is remarkably easy to understand | any price—and don’t buy it if it’s not 
beeanse it has so very few parts. | up to our claims in every particular. 


"THE Sta-Rite is made portable, semi-portablesand sta- 

tionary—ranging in size from 115 to 25 H. P. Hand- 
somely printed catalog sent for the asking. Write today— 
whether you are ready to buy right now or not. Address 


STA-RITE, Racine, Wis. 























THE GRAND PRIZE 


HIGHEST AWARD 
has been awarded to the 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


at the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
Seattie, Washington. 


Again the stamp of official approval has been placed 
on the cream separator which the dairyman has found to be 
most profitable, easiest to run, easiest to clean, and 
handsomest in appearance. 


Again the “would-be” competitors of the United States 
Separator go down in defeat. 


If you want to see for yourself why the United States 
Separator was awarded the Grand Prize, go to our local 


agent nearest you. He will show you. 
Or ask us, direct, for information. 


THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 
r Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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i Wm. H. Tuckers, 
Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 
Keeps sound end trim as no other preparation 
Tn The quick 
= say for 8 avin, Ringbone,Bpling, Ourb, Brotien 
Foints and all Lameness. Equally famed as i ~ 
remedy. Atd $1 2 bottle. Get 
book, “A Treatise on the Horse," er writeto— 
OR. B. J. KENDALL ©O., ENCSBURG FALLS, VT. 














For Lame Horses | 


For curb, splin‘ wind puffs, sprains or swell- 
tne of any Kinds a we dons ott ruta, Morals are 
— oo race horse men, 


e "Tuttle’s Elixir 


Best for Bt, Cistemaper and founder. Also makes 


most ve leg and body wash, | 
ho Ont 50 omnts a bottieatalidear | 
eep Tuttie’s Worm Po 
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ment on hand also. If not at your 
dealers, we'll ship by express. 
Valuable V: 
Tmportast potato ofery horeg 
owner. A 100-page litcstrated | 
guide free, but it is worth dollars. } 
Tuttie’s Elixir Co. ' 
60 Beverly St.” Boston, Mass. 
TE TT TE 





MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REM 





CURES 
HEAVES 


PACKAGE 
Permanent will cure case 
Me) Or money Terunded. 

1 PACKAGE 
Pos' id on receipt 

of price. Agents wanted, 
Write for descriptive hook let. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
40 FOURTH AVENVE PITTSBURG, PA. 
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| Shown, herewith. 











On Rainy Days » 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value ia 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 

Beld by first-class Retailers the country 

over.. Send for our Free Catalogue 

A. J. TOWER CO, OWER: 
Boston, U. S.A. s; 
sowie CANADIAN CO., tea. >< 
FISH BRNO 


TORONTO, CANADA 

















Ohio Herd of MULE FOOT HOGS 
r Healthy, trend ~e hi aa at V italit 

are iy, ous, have Gre: y, © 
FS hag Kind and Prolific. BY head of Spring and Fall Pins 
for Sale from Fonr Big Herd Boars. Book ribing thera 
for Samp. J. H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, O10, 


E Cc oO N @ M Y More pork with 
CHESTER WHITES jess feed. Circular. 
W.N. BOYER, PAXTONVILLE, PA. 


PDLAND CHINAS, ‘inverts na ona pes 


young boars. Fall pigs cheap. 8, E. Jennings, Williamsport, 0 








Improved strain. 








REGISTERED SHORTHORNS, milking 
young cows and 5 yearl heifers, price 


strain, 5 
$830; also young bulls. R. WATSON, Girard, O. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Bae Resist wear. Best roofing made. Made over 
i 20 years. Inexpensive. Fireproof, Ornamental 


: Caialogue, Montross M. 8. Co., Camden, N. 4. 








ree. “A 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 


AMT Securnal 


i YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the | 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. ddress VETERINARY COLLEGE, 

. 





Ta any of our e@ver. 
} mg will get a 
quick reply if you do. 


The fourth annual show given by 
the iinterstate live stoek and ‘horse 
show association was recently held at 
St Joseph, Mo, and general verdict is 
that the. week was a great success. 

Percherons were most prominent 
of -the draft breeds, and there were 
enough of them alone to make @ 
pretty good show of big horses. 

Cattle Exhibit Best Ever 

In the beef breeds Thomas Johnson 
of Columbus, O, carried off the honors 
in the way of prizes, and his aged buil 


Royal Chief was awarded the grand 
ehampionship of the breed ih the 
show. 


The Hereford men also made a big 
show, with that famous Whiteface 
man, O, Harris of Harris, Mo, having 
rather the best of it at the finish, 


| although J. O. Bryant of Savannah, 
| Mo, picked the ribbon ‘fér- best aged 


bull and aged cow. 


Hogs Not Up to Standard 
In the hog department it cannot be 
said that the exhibit was up te stand- 
ard in point of the number ‘of ani- 





An ordinary Packing case may 
made to sérve as a Smoke house, 


banked with earth about a foot 
around the outside. 
vided with an iron cover and the 
the meat.’ It also nes -a Hd: which 
in brine. for a couple of. weeks, 

soaked in cold watersfor 24 hours 
and finally hung.in the case. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Ahple about 30 inches 
deep is dug in the ground for a firé pot 
and a stovepipe laid in a trench from 
this hole to an opening below the pack- 
ing case from which the ends have been 
removed. This caseis then sunk a few 
inches below the level of the ground and 
high 
The fire pot is pro- 
case 
supplied with a beam on which to hang 
fits 
over the top. Meat to. be smoked is kept 
then 


Would suggest that they be kept away 
from this altogether, and as a remedy 
give as soon as possible, 1% pounds 
epsom salts dissolved in warm water, 
to which may be added one teacupful 
molasses and a tablespoonful poww- 
dered ginger. : 


Indigestion—E. B., Florida, has a 
calf die with the following symptoms, 
Appetite failed, kidneys and bowels 
did not.move. A post mortem exami- 
nation showed nothing abnormal in 
the way of a growth. All domesticated 
animals need careful watching as to 
appetite and condition of the bowels. 
In a large majority of casés a liberal 
dose of some cathartic administered 
early. will obviate a lot of trouble. For 
cattle there is» nothing better than 
epsom salts. For a dose give one io 
two pounds, dissolved in water, ac- 
cording to the size of the animal. It 
is well to add to the above dose a 
teacup of molasses and a large spoon- 
ful of powdered ginger. 








Canker—M. Z., New Jersey, has a 
fine gray horse suffering from. canker 
in the foot. Canker is an aggravated 
form of thrush or foot rot. Would 
advise the removal of all loose horn 
and washing once or twice daily in a 








solution of corrosive sublimate one 

part to 500_parts water. The descrip- 
37t 

be 
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SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE SMOKEHOUSE 


mals shown. Farmers and breeders 
attribute this to the general scarcity 
of hogs in the country and to the 
high price of feeds. The Poland- 
China men made the largest show- 
ing. Durocs were second in point of 


number, and there were hardly 
enough of the other breeds to be 
called a show. 

The sheep exhibit did not come 


up to expectations, although a good 
number of.entries had been made. 





Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agricuiturist will be answered 
by mail free of charge provided the full address of 
the inquirer is given and a stamp is imciosed for 

| reply. Questions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details of. the symptoms are. giyen. 


but our veterinarian gives 
under the circumstances. 


No cure is gueranteed, 
the best advice possible 


Dr E. H. Lenhert of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampton, Mas#, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 


the Veterinary Department, American 


dressed to 
New York city. 


Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, 
Proprietary modicines are advertised in 
columns, which are efficient for many of the com- 
mon animal ailments. 


Poison—E. A; D., New York, has 
had very bad luck with his cows the 
past summer, having had hree or 
four die. .They become listless, re- 
main by themselves,- eat very little 
and finally die. Just before death 
some of them discharged blood from 
nose and rectum, In majority of cases 


they were sick for a week or ten days, | 


with great evidence of pain. Two 
of them were opened after death and 
showed nothing abnormal except, that 
the: small intestine was filled with a 
bloody matter. Post mortem condition 
nd symptoms before death would in- 
icate un irritating poison of some 
kind. These cattle were allowed to 
drink from a stagnant pond. There is 
little doubt that the cause of the 
trouble is Grinking from the pond. 








~ 


tion of case is rather meager, and it 
is possible that the trouble is deeply 
Seated, in which case -we may have 
what ,is known as quittor. This con- 
dition is often seen in heavy horses 
that have been used on city \ pave- 
ments, and is very often incurable, 





A Stepladder will soon be needed 
wo reach the high reputation of the 
low wagon. 


















is Your Gow 
Barn Like This 


em 





Greatest of all cow-stabie imgoovemente=> 
going into cow stables everywhere. We help yuu es- 
tablish ideal conditions. Write for great free 40-page 
book showing up-to-date fixtures, modern barn plans, 
dairy barn views, etc. Fine big pictures that, tell and 
talk that convinces. Send today to 
THE KENT MFG. GO., 

151 King St. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO”, 
Wonderful 




















matter how ors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
money refunded if under direc 


it 
does not effect a cure. “YOU PAY RK 
RESULTS ee. 
on receipt 


bite "Ve Rome 


A, 1933 Wabash 











Lm with 
jew and ite treatment, is given ia 


Figpede Sete 
Vv nt nan oe 
MieetSnsions Write a on free copy. 








Feed Cooker and Boiler 
‘The most practical feed cooker and 
farm boiler on the market—eco- 

nomical, inexpensive and well made. 

Cooks feed fo 


k and poultry 
and furnishes a splendid stove for 
heating cellar or shop, poultry house 
or om. ny = for boiling 

ray ™ res, ‘rite for descriptive 
Gpealer and prices. 


Lewis Mfg. Co., Box 8, Cortland, &. ¥. 
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Happy cows are easy milkers; give more ; b 
ream and butter fat. You will make more money marketi 
cream, butter and cheese, than selling dairy produ 


Louden Stalls and Stanchions are light, 
economical of floor space. They fully protect 
are used by up-to-date farmers 


ne Louden“*Y 
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~ Happy Cows Are 
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cleaner mftk; milk richer in 
ng clean, pure milk, 
cts of indifferent quality. 





you can 


way to keep cows clean is to equip your dairy barn with Louden 


The easiest 
Stalls and Stanchions. 
With every cow lined up in her stall, the stables are easily cleaned. 


They keep the cows in their place without making them 


, and while , are 
cows from injary. aden Stalls 

and the most su 

are in doubt as to just what you need to St up your barn im 

way—the least expensive 

















Concrete Floor for Crib 


A. A. HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 

A concrete floor is ideal for the 
storing of any grain when properly 
laid with a view to excellent drainage. 
This can be secured by the use of tile 
laid@ under the floor, but a far better 
method is to build as follows: 

Erect the foundation walls to a 
hight of 18 inches, or -2 feet above 
ground level, and as shown by A in 
illustration. Fill with rock or stone 
to a depth of 10 inches, if foundation 
is 128 inches high. On this place 
coarse gravel to a depth of 4 inches, 
level and tamp solidly, so as to make 
as firm as possible, yet porous to al- 
low the foundation to have perfect 





drainage. Your crib floor is now laid, 
which for ordinary purposes may be 
8 inches, but for a larger floor space 
should be 4 inches of well-tamped 
concrete mixed one part cement, two 
of sand and four of gravel, or one 
cement to five of ordinary  pit-run 
gravel. In laying the floor place in 
sections of not over 5 feet square, and 
if possible sections 4 feet square. If 
you are not supplied with cement 
workers’ tools you can easily do this 
by placing 1x4-inch strips on edge the 
size of section and molding the con- 
crete for that section in the form thus 
made. Then carefully remove the 
wooden strips and place a strip of tar 
paper of same width next to the con- 
crete, and with your lx4 strips in 
Place for next section mold as before. 
This makes a perfect expansion joint 
between each section, and prevents 
any cracking of the concrete. 

This floor should be entirely damp- 
proof, as there is no possible chance 
for the moisture to reach the floor 
with the filling of 14 inches or more 
or porous’ material. If cinders 
or ashes are as easy to secure as rock, 
they may be used with the same good 
results. 

On the side of illustration, as shown 
at B, a substitute for tile in the floor 
is shown. The foundation is laid to 
the bottom edge of floor, and this is 
filled with earth or any filling to this 
hight. On this 2-inch gas pipe or 
even round, smooth poles are laid, 
placing them 1 foot apart along one 
side of the crib. These should reach 
nearly to the other side, and should 
have a slant or fall of 1% inches. The 
floor is laid upon these, as well as 
finishing the foundation walls to the 
hight desired. When the concrete 
has set or hardened permanently the 
gas pipe or poles may be ‘removed. 
Care must be used to permit the con- 
crete to become hard enough. This 
will require about two weeks under 
all conditions to make it perfectly 
safe. Then as you have had the gas 
pipe project about 1 foot beyond wall, 
as illustrated, take a wrench and turn 
around once to loosen, so they will 
come out easily, leaving a 2-inch 
channel for the moisture to find an 
outlet, as well as for the admission of 
air to aid in keeping the floor dry. 

This is in every way as good as tile 
laid under the floor, and has the ad- 
vantage of being much cheaper. Bet- 
ter drainage and more thorough ven- 
tilation are secured than when tile 
is used. 

Where larger openings are desired 
you can use the common tin conductor 
pipe, or even stovepipe laid under 
the concrete floor, with openings upon 
both sides of building. 

Tame Grasses are always safer to 
have on lawns than wild ones, espe- 
cially were there are small children. 





FARM AND FIELD 


> 
- Finds Pumpkins Profitable 
A. J. KUHLER, LYCOMING COUNTY, PA 

I consider growing pumpkins in the 
corn field a very profitable practice. 
The edditional cost is very trifling. 
By planting late, one avoids: the frost, 
as the vines are tender. 

Another advantage of late planting 
is that the pumpkins do not interfere 
with the working of the corn in run- 
ning across the rows, as they would if 
planted early. By this method I have 
raised many tons of good pumpkins, 
and at very little expense. I have se- 
cured the greatest profit by feeding 
them to dairy cows. 
time when green feed is scarce. 


the pumpkins spoil them by loading 


them with a fork. In gathering, care- | 
ful handling. will make the pumpkins | 
if stored in a} 


last until midwinter, 
place that does not freeze. Besides 
feeding to dairy cows, I have had 
good results in feeding to hogs. 


"Good Influences of Plants 


I have watched the influence of a 
single geranium growing in a baking 
powder can in the home of misery and 

“squalor and preserving in its Wig- 








someness the germ of faith and hope | 


under the most abject conditions. I 
have watched the influence of the 
window box attached to the flat from 
which the only outlook revealed walls 


of brick and mortar and the accom- | 


paniments of congested urban life. I 
have seen sanity preserved to a house- 
hold through the unconscious influ- 
ence of a little garden we!l tilled in 
the diminutive area attached to a city 
home. I have seen the outpouring of 
children and grown-ups from the con- 
gested city districts for a day’s outing 
in the open fields of the country, and 
have noted the wholesome joy en- 
gendered by the fresh air and the 
“green things grewing.” 

My faith in these influences, which 
have their origin and life in connec- 
tion with the country, as rectifiers 
of unhappy conditions and unwhole- 
some surroundings, has been increased 
with the years. I believe in the re- 
generation of mankind which in going 
on constantly through the medium of 
open fields, the blue sky and healthy 
associations which attach themselves 
to country life; and I rejoice in pro- 
nouncing blessings upon any move- 
ment, whether individual or corporate 
or governmental, which -has for its 
primal object the strengthening and 
more complete utilization of the con- 
ditions of country ‘life which will for- 
ever contain the sweetest, most 
powerful and far-reaching influences 
for the elevation of human life and 
character. . 

We canngt separate ourselves from 
@ growing faith in the magic of the 
potent corrective influences attached 
to life in the eountry. We believe 
that our highest and noblest types 
of humanity are developing under 
these conditions. American rural 
school life in its promises and possi- 
bilities has no rival in the earth. 
However, we. are just beginning to 
grasp the full reach of its potency. 
The obligation is upon us to conserve 
and utilize its elements in the evolu- 
tion of the truest, sweetest and noblest 
type of humanity. 


To Discuss Farm Problems in a se- 
rious manner is the purpose of the 
farmers’ national congress which will 
meet at Raleigh, N C, November 3, at 
the agricultural college. Speakers 
slated for the program include Prof 
W. F Massey, Dr 8S. A. Knapp of the 
department of agriculture in charge 
of southern farm management inves- 
tigations, W. A. Graham, commission- 
er of agriculture, and others. One 
session of the congress will be Je- 
voted to the election of officers and 
the discussion of resolutions. Many 
of the latter, it is to be presumed, are 
to be submitted to the forthcoming 
federal congress. 








[Excerpts from paper read by Hon 
Cc. W. Garfield of Michigan before re- 
cent meeting of western New York 
horticultural society at Rochester.] 
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They come at a/| 
A) 
great many farmers when gathering | 


butter fat later. 


worth. 












Buffalo Gluten for the Dry Cow 


P up your cow’s condition. The fat 
she gains now will be converted into 


The higher your milk tests, the more it is 


You can increase the value as well as the 
volume of your milk production by feeding 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 


the farmer and dairyman. It gives 
more protein and digestible nutri- 
ents per dollar spent than any other 


concentrate. It runs 3% to 5%. 
higher in protein than other gluten 
feeds. 


special conditions. We'll gladly 
balance a ration for you. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
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It is the great protein feed for 











Let us help you. Write us your 







26 Broadway, N. Y. 

















A Real Necessity About Poultry Yards and Buildings. Easy and Safe to Use. 


INEXPENSIVE, EFFICIENT, UNIFORM, 


KRESO DIP N° 1 





Just as useful about Horses, Cattle, 8 
giving directions 
sk your 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas; Destroys Disease Germs; Cleanses, Purifies, Deodorizes, 


. Swine, Dogs, Goats, Etc. Get our Free Booklets 
for treatment o yo Diseases of Domestic Animals. 
‘or Eso 


No. 1. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. - 


DETROIT, MICH. 











Convenient to Get In and Out of Dro 
Center, only 16 inches from the 


ound, This 
one feature saves from one-third to one-half of 
your time in making a delivery. It not only 


saves Fae! time but your strength and energy 
as Ww Time and strength saved is money 
earned. Write for circulars. 

THE PARSONS WAGON CO., 
; Box 503 Earivilie, 





N.Y. 


YOU NEED GOOD BALE TIES 


to make nice baled hay. Prompt cuipmont of best 
oon, at very low prices guaran . Hay Hooks, 
ire Ropes, Scales, Pliers, and Hay Extras 
on hand ready to ship Write for prices. 
TUDOR & JONES, WEEDSPORT,N.Y. 
Brakemen, 


Wanted! Young Men! Railroad! Fitemen: 
Motormen, Conductors. Experience unneces 
Send for appli 





=. Instructions by MAI 
cation blank. Give age, and name position 
I. Railway C. L. Ne. 42, Indianapolis, Ind 





Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


Ac pocket companion, showing at once 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, 
with various other useful farm tables. 144 


tont 





Inches. Cloth ....sccccccosesesercscescveses i) 
*,. ORANGE JUDD COMPAN Y, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 
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DESTROYED BY FIRE 


perished in those flames ana lie buried 
in those ashes. , 


But two short hours ago, there 
stood on the spot pictured above, a 
beautiful country home, sheltering a 
happy family, and filled with furnish- 
ings made dear by years of associa- 
tions. ‘ 

*The work of’a lifetime went to build 
that .house and furnish it. The 
mother looked forward to many 
happy years there with her loved 
ones—the- father faced the future 
confidently, feeling that he had pro- 
vided a shelter for his family and 
that whatever happened to him, they 
were sure of a place of refuge in this 
one spot called home. 

Now only a mass of smouldering 
embers and a tottering chimney mark 
the spot. The demon fire, savage, re- 
lentless, has demolishe@ a life’s work 
in two hours. Only those to whom 
this dreaded scourge has appeared 
can know the tragedy represented in 
this picture. The childish terror of 
the little ones, the heart-broken grief 
of the mother. Alas! What fond 
hopes and plans for the future have 





But sadder than all this is the 
thought how easily and simply it 
might all have been avoided. A little 
precaution, a little thoughtfulness, a 
little, a very little expense, and that 
home, would now be standing—the 
ehildren slumbering in their warm 
beds—the mother watching over them 
happy and comfortable. 

If a week ago, the mother had sent 
far the free book published by the 
Goodson Electric & Mfg. Co., she 
would have prevented the fire that 
destroyed her home. This book tells 
how all fire may be extinguished 
instantly, before it can do any dam- 
age. This book is sent without any 
obligation to every:>person who writes 
to the Goodson Blectric & Mfg.: Co., 
Point Street, Providence, R. I. 
There is no expense attached to this 
whatever, except the cost of a postal 
card or a@ stamp, and the information 
i.. the book will tell you how to save 
your home from destruction in case 
of fire. 
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Fifteen Years’ Service Without Painting—Or a 
New Roof —That is Our Guarantee to You— 















We don 


antee 


are 
for 15 years. 
t know the wearing possibilities of our own roofing. 
Our 25-year-old roofs are as serviceable and look as good 
now as roofing laid five years ago. We make our guar 
15 yéars to be safe, but we know it is good for 


and the guarantee is stamped right on the 
roofing itself, with the year you buy it. 


T will last you me longer than that, but for 15 years we 


ink of that—lay your roof and forget it 


No expense—no repairing—no renewing. 


is the only metal roofing made which is so 
scientifically galvanized that it can be guar- 
anteed against rust. 

Only the toughest, most pliable, open- 
hearth stock is ever used. This metal is 
peculiarly porous and long-fibered, so that 
when it is put into the galvanizing pots the 
liquid spelter does not veneer but penetrates 
this fiber and tes with the metal 
base, thus protec it forever. 

Dickelman Extrais easily laid. It is al- 
ready turned and adjusted for end locks. 
All you have to dois to place together, and 
you have a perfect double seam. 

Try one of our samples, test it and then 
test some ordinary galvanized roofing. Buy 
the one which does not flake or crack. It 
will be Dickelman’s. Write today for 


Free Samples and Book on Roofing 


The book will show you how you can save 
money on your roofing, how to lay roof- 











easily, how to avoid repair bills. 
_ will know about Dickel- 
man’s. Askhim. But let us send Fn 
this free book andsample. Write today. 


THE DICKELMAN MFG. CO. 
60 Gormley St., Forest, Ohio 
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CROP REPORT 


SMALLEST HOP CROP IN YEARS 


Yards of the United States Yield Less Than 200,000 Bales 
Compared with 243,000 in 1908—Prices Doubled—World’s 
Supply Lowest Since, 1882--Market Conditions 


Not since 1896 has the hop crop of 
the U S been smaller than it is this 
year. American Agriculturist’s canvass 
indicates a yield of 195,000 bales, com- 
pared with 243,000 last year. This 
sharp reduction comes at a time when 
the hop crop of the entire world is ex- 
ceedingly small, some authorities say 
the smallest since 1882. 

At this point it may not be unwise 
to look back one year and glance at 
conditions at that time. It may help 
to appreciate present conditions. .One 
year ago the outlook was very gloomy. 


This magazine in its report said: 
“This crop is thoroughly ‘in the 
dumps;’ not in years have growers 


been so discouraged.” Hops were then 
selling at 7@Qc. 
Comparative Hop Crops of U S 





Year Pae coast NY Total crop 
1909 149,000 46,300 195,000 
1908 . . 197,000 46,000 243,000 
1907 . . 248,000 48,500 296,500 
1906 . 295,000 68,800 363,800 
19 . . 230,000 52,000 282,000 
1904 . 168,000 66,000 234,000 
‘ . 155,000 50, 000 205,000 
1902 . 173,000 32,500 205,500 
. 160,000 50,000 210,000 

. 152,000 56,000 208,000 

. 182,000 58,000 240,000 

151,000 63,500 214,500 

.. 150,000 75,000 225,000 

-» 100,000 75,000 175,000 

. 182,000 110,000 292,000 
Throughout the year this publica- 
tion has been in close ‘touch with. the 
hop growers, receiving reports of the 


progress made in marketing the 1908 
crop; following the preparations for 
the 1909 crop, and reporting the vicis- 
situdes of the growing period. It was 
no surprise when the returns were 
footed up to a note a reduction in 
area. During the year reports have 
been printed concerning yards which 
have been plowed up. These were not 
glittering generalities, but  specitic, 
giving names of the farmers and lova- 
tion of their yards. 

Then while the crop was developing 
came compliints of too much rain in 
some sections, evidences that «the 
vines had been weakened by severe 
frost the previous winter, abundance 
of facts concerning the ravages of in- 
sects and disease. All this informa- 
tion was preparatory to the final step 
of estimating the crop in bales. That 
the total yield, especially in the west, 
is not smaller is the surprising feature 
of this final summary. 


The Brighter Side 


There were, of course, brighter fea- 
tures to the situation. As the season 
progressed it became evident that 
brewers would need the 1909 crop of 
hops. Long before picking time stocks 
in farmers’ hands were at the lowest 
level in several years. Growers had 
been talking of plowing up their 
yards for a couple of years; but when 
stringing time came and the unset 
poles were counted, brewers began to 
believe that at least a large percen- 
tage of the growers had quit the busi- 
ness and that the acreage was mate- 
rially reduced. Then came similar re- 
ports from abroad. Brewers began 
to look about to make contracts, 
Prices advanced sharply. Adding 
strength to the situation came the re- 
vision of the hop schedule in the tariff 
bill, which placed the import duty at 
16c, instead of 12c p Ib. 


New York Crops and Prices 
Bales Old hops Total Price 


Acres 

Year harvested in crop on hand supply 
1908 .... 14,700 46,309 200 46,500 a 
1908 . 16,000 46,000 1,000 47,000 l@lMu 
19? . 18,000 48,500 2,500 51,000 10@17 
1906 . 18,500 66,700 300 87,000 
195 . 000 52,000 400 52,400 1 
1944 . 18,500 66,000 500 66,500 a2 
1903 . 000 50.000 2,500 52,500 
1902 . 19,200 32,500 1,500 34,000 : 
1901 .... 19,500 50,000 2,400 52.400 10@18 
1900 .... 19,700 56,000 3,000 58.000 
1899 .... 20,000 58,000 5,000 63,000 15 

With the improvement in market 


conditions came renewed interest cn 
the part of growers in their yards. 
They turned their attention to better 
cultivation. There was a counteract- 
ing influence to this stimulus. Fol- 
lowing a custom which is more pro- 
nonced on the @ast than in New York 
state, many growers had contracted to 
sell their hops at 9@10c p Ib for @ 
term of years. To them higher prices 
in the open market mean little or 
nothing. It was important to save 
the crop from destruction through in- 
sects and disease, but when the rav- 
ages from these agencies had gone so 
far as to make it unprofitable to har- 


vest the crop at contract prices, en- 
tire yards in some instances were 
abandoned. 
An Interesting Condition 

Conditions were somewhat different 
in New York. There is very little 
long future contracting done in the 
hop yards of the Empire state. Grow- 
ing hops under contract they consider 
quite as hazardous as growing without 
under contract, and with more limited 
possibilities. A farmer whoa grows 
hops under contract qt 10c may 
lose his entire crop by the ravages of 
disease or pests. If successful the 
most he can get is 10c. Without a 
contract he can lose no more than 
with one, but the possibilities of profit, 
without a contract, are illustrated this 
year. Last year new crop hops sold 
on the coast at 7@9c p lb. This year 
they are selling as high as 24c, but 





only growers who earlier refused ‘to 
be tied up«with contracts can avail 
themselves of ‘these prices. . 
Pacific Coast Crops and Prices 
‘ Old 
California: @ 
Acres Bales hops Total Price to 
harvested in crop held supply growers 
1909 .... - 7,600 64.000 ae 65,000 
198 .... $500 72.000 2 74,500 y 
ae wees 10,208 23 ame = %, 
se» 10,800 ¥ 
195 .... 8,000 68,000 1,000 69,000 
10m. 6,500 = 49,000 10 8=— 9,100 
1903 . 6,200 42,000 200 «= 42,200 
192 . 6,200 45,000 20 86 45,250 
1901 . 6,200 46,000 0 = 46,400 
1900 . 6,100 44,000 500 = 44,500 
1998. 6.750 5,000 400 593,00 lies 
Oregon : 
1908 .... 17,000 57,000 300 = 62,000 
1908 .... 21.000 94,000 5,000 99,000 
1907 .... 24,500 120,008 10,000 130,000 
1906 .... 26,006 135,000 1,500 136,500 
1905 .... 22,000 115,000 8,000 123,000 
1904 .... 19,000 84,000 400 = 84,400 
1903 .... 17,000 75,000 500 = 75,500 
1902 .... 15,800 85,000 900 «=. 85,900 
1981 .... 15,500 73,000 1,600 74,600 
1900 .... 15.040 68,000 2,000 70,000 
1899 .... 16,000 — 80,000 700 ~=—-80,700 
Washington : 
1909 .... 4,300 28,000 200 «= 30,000 
1908 .... 4900 31,000 1,000 32,000 
1907-.... 6.000 38.000 3,000 - 41,000 
1906 .... 6.900 49,500 70 20 50.250 
1905 .... 6,300 47,000 506 17,500 
1904 .... 5,500 35,000 500 «33,500 
1903 .... 5,400 38,000 100 = 38,100 
1902 .... 5,300 43,000 150. 43,150 
1901 .... 5,200 41,000 600 11,600 l0@I3 
1900 .... 5,000 40.000 1,200 41200 12 
1999 .... 5,290 47,000 800 47,800 10@T8 
Total coast: 
1909 .... 28,900 149,000 1,700 150,700 
198 .... 34300 197.000 8500 205,500 jas 
1907. .... 40,700 248,000 21.000 29,000 10 
1 . B70 26500 3.00 289.550 sezt 
195 2... 3.300 20.000 9:0 239.50 rd 
1904-.... 31,000 168,000 1.000 169,000 sees 
1903 .... 28,600 155.000 30 6135.80 
1902 .... 27,300 173,00 1,300 174,200 : 
1901 .... 27,000 160.000 2.600 162,600 13 
1900 .... 26,140 152000 3,700 155.7 12 
1899 .... 28,000 182,000 5,500 187,500 l0@M 
These are the conditions which 


made it possible in N Y, with a re- 
duction in the area of 1300 acres, to 
produce a crop a little larger even 
than last year. When it became evi- 
dent that there were possibilities of 
great profit in the 1909 crop, N Y¥, 
growers left nothing undone to bring 
their hops to a full harvest. They 
were favored by unusual freedom 
from pests and disease. Drouth 
through the summer caused some 
anxiety, hut rains came in ample time 
to develop the vines, resulting in a 
yield of greater abundance and finer . 
quality than for a number of years, 
World’s Crop Estimates 

That the crop throughout the U §S 
is very short is reflected in the quota- 
tions shown in tables presented here- 
with. Quotations reflect the views of 
buyers better than any crop esti- 
mate they might put forward. The 
estimate of the U S crop by Bern- 
hard Bing of Nuremburg, while plac- 
ing the total higher than our esti- 
mate, shows a reduction, compared 


with last year, about as great. Fol- 
estimate 


lowing is Bing’s of the 


world’s crop: 





. 





1908 
po me} 
a- 5 
i poaneuaenn 311,000 
United States ... 600 
Other countries...... 149,000 
DIOR . Sicvccngiosciten 653,900 1,242,200 


Throughout the crop year we have 
presented testimony of growers con- 


[To Page 321.] 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake, use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” ~ 
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PURE WATER BEST FOR HOGS! 


Promotes Healthfulness and induces Rapid Gains—Without Con. | 
stant Supply Hogs Do Not Get Enough Water—Good Water | 
Important as Good Feed—By B. H. Gedge of Indiana 


In spite of, or possibly because of, 
the cheapness of water, as compared 
with corn and other feeds, or, as 
vompared with lumber and labor re- 
quired for housing, I think it will 
hardly be denied that more care is 
taken to furnish the stock with plenty 
of good feed than with plenty of good 
water, especially in the watering of 
small stock—hogs, sheep, poultry— 
which require the water to be brought 
near the ground. A friend of mine, 
an extensive hog raiser, lately re- 
marked to me that until recently he 
had never succeeded in watering his 
hogs to his own satisfaction. He had 
tried various devices for controlling 
the flow of water from barrels and 
tanks into troughs or cups near the 
ground by means of valves and floats. 

These he had at first considered a 
great convenience until experience 
had taught him that they were too 
fickle, too unreliable on account of 
the liability to interference from 
trash, originally in the water, or mud 
and dirt brought to them by the hogs. 
This friend has, however, at last se- 
curéd a device in which the flow of 
water into the trough is not governed 
by valves and floats, but in some way 
by the natural pressure of the atmos- 
phere. This he did not explain to me 
in detail, but said it had for three 
~ears proved entirely satisfactory. 





Hogs Insufficiently Watered 


observation among 
stock raisers, especially hog raisers, 
I am convinced that a considerable 
proportion of the feed given to hogs 
is virtually wasted because it is not 
accompanied with regular and. suf- 
ficient watering. I am convinced that 
a majority of hog raisers are annually 
losing dollars from this cause, which 
they ought to be getting, and that, 
teo, with no additional cost either for 
feed or watering. 

A case illustrating this condition, 
which I believe to be general, came 
to my attention. A hog raiser told me 
that for weeks he had hauled to his 
hogs-a definite amount of water each 
day as regularly as clock work, which 
water he poured out to them in 
troughs three times a day. He had no 
thought that he was not watering 
these hogs sufficiently. About that 
time his attention was called to some 
kind™ of automatic device for. keeping 
a certain amount of water in a trough 
all the time. He measured the water, 
as in the former case, and asserts 
that they drank more than twice as 
much per day as he had been giving 
them previously, the conditions, the 
state of weather, number of hogs, etc, 
being the same in both cases. He 
eame to the conclusion that he had 
formerly only half watered his hogs, 
and that the only way to be sure that 
hogs wére getting what water they 
needed was, in some way, to keep it 
before them continuously, day and 
night, and’ let them be the judges 
how much and how often they needed 
to drink. 


A Concrete Example 


Ilustrative of a little different phase 
of the same subject, anether hog 
raiser told me that he slopped his 
hogs twice a day, morning and night, 
and did not think they needed much 
water. However, he watered them at 
noon. I asked him if he did not 
think they would drink a@ good deal 
between times if they had the chance. 
He thought not. It was about half 
past two in the afternoon. I pointed 
to three hogs in a pen near by, which, 
he said. had been watered at noon. 
I asked him if he thought they would 
drink water now. Rather em- 
phatically he said, no. I said let’s try, 
and we did. The instant they heard 
the sound of water they jumped to 
their feet, ran to the trough and 
drank eagerly. When the three fin- 
ished none of the water remained. 


From much 


. hogs. 


This man admitted he had learned 
something, and that the only way to 
be sure hogs are well watered is to 
keep the water before them all the 
time and in ‘good condition 
drinking. 

In the presence of a number of hog 
raisers I remarked that I considered 
good watering as important as good 
feeding. One of them remarked: 
You needn’t stop at that; I would 
put it this way: Regularity of water- 
ing, especially in warm weather, is 
much more important than regularity 
of feeding. To which sentiment they 
all agreed, and I believe they were 
right. . 


When stock are allowed to go with- | 
time | 


out water for a considerable 
they are injured, not only by this 
continued thirst, but frequently, par- 
ticularly in warm weather, will over- 
drink when they do get it, and thus 
suffer a double injury. 
Danger from Overwatering 

I do not think it sufficient to have 
water in the field where stock is 
feeding, 
water. It should, 
be near where they are feeding, 
that they may drink a little 


in my judgement, 
so 


for | 





even though it be running | 


from | 


time to time while they are feeding. | 


I have many times observed 
where water was kept near the stock 
while feeding they would eat a little 
and drink a little all the time. they 
were feeding, just as a person will 
while eating. This, in my opinion, 
means that they drink when it is 
needed and will do the most good, 
and will not drink too much, as they 
surely will where they have to go a 
long, or even a short, distance for 
water, for in this case they will not 
go until compelled to, and at such 
times their stomachs are overloaded 
and not in condition to receive an 
excessive amount of water. Further, 
the exertion of going a distance to 
water in hot weather overheats the 
animal and causes it to drink more 
than it should. A hog, being over- 
heated, wil] wallow. in the water and 
mud for some time, when under 
proper condition of watering he would 
be feeding and taking on flesh. In 
my opinion this is largely responsible 


that | 





POTASH 


You can no more get wheat without 
straw than you can get cream without 
milk. If you get too much milk for 
too little cream, don’t starve the cow 
to reduce the milk, but feed her fox 
richer milk. 

If your wheat this year shows too 
much straw and not enough grain, feed 
your’ soil this Fall for wheat that will 
grow more grain next year. 

Complete your commercial fertilizer with Potash. 
It builds up a strong, sturdy, well rooted, springy | 
wheat stalk, fills out the grain, and carries it through | 
wind and rain te make a profitable harvest for you. 


Potash Pays 


Add enough Potash to your fertilizer to bring it 
to a 2-8-6 formula. Two pounds of Muriate of 
‘otash to cach 100 pounds of fertilizer increases 
the Potash total one per cent. 
Send for new Farmers’ Note Book-—about sil, crops, 
manures and fertilizers—a practical beok compiled by 
ports. Mailed on requen, FREE. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 
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This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my §50 00 Saving Price and | Spout 
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for diseases of stock, particularly of | 


I particularly believe that 
where stock is allowed to use running 
streams that diseases are carried by 





Ginseng Unprofitable 


Two or three years ago F. B. Mills 
of Rose Hill, N Y, put out the pros- 
pectus of the 
company of America, representing 
that the same would be very prof- 
itable. The dividends have not mate- 
rialized and a shareholder complains 
to us. Mr Mills sends us the last 
report, dated August 2, 1909, which 
says the result of harvesting two acres 
of root last fall was disappointing— 
less than 1000 pounds being produced, 
or half the quantity expected. The 
root sold at $6 to $6.50 per pound. 

Total receipts from January 1, 1908, 
to July 1, 1909, were $6936, and the 
expenses $8322. Cash in treasury as 
reported was $1328, with debts of 
2762, to offset which there is a little 
real estate listed at $6585, while the 





the water from one farm to another. . 


Consolidated ginseng | 





so-called gardens and their shading | 


are put in at $196,400. 
from which last fall’s crop of ma- 
tured root was harvested was at once 
planted with, .the most thealthy one- 
year-old seedlings, and now (August 
2) presents a fine appearance.” The 
report speaks-of numerous difficulties, 
and adds: “We have been able to pay 
cost of ordinary cultivation during the 
past two seasons without borrowing 


money on the personal credit of direc- - 


tors, as was necessary before.” Evi- 


“Garden area | 





dently it will be a long time before - 


the shareholders get ahy dividends. 
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FARMER’S 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of LIVE STOCK 


By Barley Jere Wilcox, Ph. ra 
Beaman Smith, M. ’ 





and Clar 
eee | Bator in in the Office of Experiment Stations, 


States Department of Agriculture. 

This is the greatest, most comprehensive and 
finest illustrated work on live-stock raising ever 
published in this or any other country. 

invaluable to Stock Breeders, Dairymen, Farmers, 
Teachers and Students 
The work ie intended as a reference book for 





















stockmen, farmers, students and teachers. In it 
the actual farmer finds guidance for improved 
wractice. The intending stock-raiser finds help 
in deciding his line of operations. The teacher 
nds a basis for his lectures and other clams- 
room work in animal industry. The student readily 


finds what is known and problems for future 
study. The general public finds reliable informa- 
tion on the methods of feeding, breeding and 
care of farm animals, and the treatment of 
animal diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and other animal products, dairying, famm- 
ing and all the business features of the stock 


industry. 

This work contains 768 royal octavo rf 
(9%x9 inches), beautifully printed on supe 
paper, type large, clear and easily read and is 
profusely illustrated; a marked feature being a 
series of anatomical charts which appear in a 
book of this character for the first time. The 
bindings are all that the most fastidious could 


possibly desire. 

Introductory Price 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth.......++++0++++ 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous ..... 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 
Send for full description showing 
oom le pages, methods treat- 
of _ x 8 
iustrat ft Cbg 
free on 
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President Taft is going to recom- 
mend congress to appropriate $10,000,- 
000 with which to finish up the gov- 
ernment’s irrigation work out west. 
Already those people are taking this 
as. a signal to demand a round hun- 
dred miltlions. 

Now let us see about this. 

Uncle Sam owns a Ict of arid land 
that is comparatively wérthless until 
it is irrigated. Congress authorized 
the government to use the proceeds 
from the sale of such lands to defray 
the cost of the necessary irrigation 
system.. It costs from $10 to $35 an 
acre for the irrigation works, but then 
the land becomes worth $50 to $500 
an acre. Yet it is sold to settlers at 
net cost, and the government gives 
the settler teg years in which to pay 
for it. As such irrigated land is paid 


for, the government will use the. 


money for additional irrigation works. 

A capital of some $50,000,000 has 
been available for this purpose, but 
the reclamation service has “bit off 
more than it can chew,” and the new 
president is going to back congress to 
help them out to the tune cf $10,- 
000,000. 

This is going altogether too far. The 
east has not opposed the reclamation 
policy, so long as it was paid for by 
the sales of public lands, instead of 
calling on tax payers to make good 
the cost. But to ask for more than 
this is “crowding the mourners.” 

Congress ha3 set aside forest reser- 
vations in the west to the amount of 
167,000,000 acres. Jt has thus far 
refused to create even a_ relatively 
small forestry reserve in the White 
mountains of the north Atlantic and 
Appalachian region of the south At- 
lantic states. 

If congress is going to appropriate 
money for western irrigation, let it 
appropriate equal amounts for the 


’ @rainage systems needed to reclaim 
swamp iands from the Mississippi to 
the, Atiantic. 

If congress is to subsidize settlers 
im the irrigated region to the extent 
of advancing the cash required to en- 
able settlers to buy land at a fraction 
of its true value, then let the nation 
subsidize a movement of people back 
to,the cheap old lands of the middle, 
eastern and southern states. 

“What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” The people 
of the eastern two-thirds of thispcoun- 
try will never submit to direct tax- 
ation for the benefit of a favored few 
under irrigation in the far west. Our 
people have gone the limit in author- 
izing the reclamation service. Let the 
government and her irrigation friends 
be content with that. If it is prof- 
itable to build irrigation works more 
rapidly than the land revenue per- 
mits, let it be done through private 
and co-operative enterprise. 

If Uncle Sam still wants to give 
everybody a farm at cost, he can buy 
up vast areas of desirable agricultural 
lands east of‘the Mississippi at $5 to 
$50 an acre; In many cases with good 
buildings included. If the government 
offered to do this and to sell them at 
cost, on long time, same as it does 
under the irrigation act, there would 
be an even greater rush to such areas 
in the southern, middle and New 
England states than there now is, even 
when the last Indian reservation is 
open to settlement. 

This is the popular note in the big 
speculative centers both east and 

nf west. Interest has 
Watch Cotton shifted s om e- 
what from grain into 
cotton, owing to the relatively poor 
prospects for the 1909 crop now be- 
ing harvested. Its volume is still un- 
certain, and big operators are on both 
sides of the market. But it is every- 
where conceded it will prove far short 
of last year. Meanwhile, the produ- 
cers are selling direct from the har- 
vest field at very high figures, based 
on about 13% cents a pound, or 4 
cents above a year ago. Some of the 
radical ones are even talking 15-cent 
cotton between now and spring, much 
to the discomfort of spinners. Of 
course, prices will depend somewhat 
rpon the manner in which the crop 
is marketed. 





A judge has’ recently decided that 
playing marbles for keeps is 
gambling. The an- 
swering of advertise- 
ments used to be a 
gamble, and it is still when the ad- 
vertisement is taken from an ordinary 
paper. All of the elements of chance 
have been removed from the answer- 
ing of advertisements however, when 
these advertisements are taken from 
a good, reliable paper. The guarantee 
on this page means that this journal 
will make good losses sustained from 
advertisers. 





> 
Don’t Gamble 
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Some of the big railroads have 
caughtethe spirit of developing unpro- 
ductive areas along ag- 
ricultural lines, and are 
taking hold of the mat- 
ter in a practical way. 
The Long Island railroad for several 
seasons has conducted in an illu- 
minating manner an _  experimerital 
farm; and now the Pennsylvania rail- 
road proposes to inaugurate similar 
work in Delaware, having purchased 
a run-down farm which it will build 
up, making it show actual profit in 
the turning off of truck crops. In 
both instances the tnderlying reason 
is, of course, to stimulate freight ang 
passenger traffic for the transportation 
companies; The Boston and Maine, 
covering much of northern New Eng- 
land on somewhat similar lines, is 
endeavoring to make it easier for pro- 
ducers to ship market car lots or 
broken lots at a minimum of outlay 
in time and money. Truly, these hard- 
heaced railroad men realize that 
whatever may prove of permanent 
benefit to agriculture will help them 
to increase their receipts. It is an 
interesting bit of evolution, 


Blossoming 
as the Rose 
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One of the cheerful indications of 
the times is the rapid introduction of 
home conveniences to make country 
life satisfying, wholesome and inter- 
esting. Many comforts enjoyed by 
city people, like the water im the 
home, gas and electricity, up-to-date 
heating appliances, are still unsup- 
plied in country homes; yet these 
things are coming. And when pro- 
vided, these things will make the 
country home even nfore comfortable 
than the city home. Farm water sys- 
tems carrying water to all parts of 
the house and barn, supplying the 
bathroom and making the problem of 
sewage disposal easy, have been in- 
troduced into the country, and the 
experiment has been found both in- 
expensive and desirable. 

Gasoline engines, windmills, motors, 
farm tools and machines are + now 
available for all farm purposes; and 
these are being improved and made 
better, thus furnishing the maximum 
efficiency at least cost. The greatest 
neglect, if any, has been in the house. 
But woman is now to have her inning. 
The sntall gasoliné engine now fur- 
nishes the power, operating the wash- 
ing machine, the churn, the ironing 
machine. The cost is little and the 
results more than satisfactory. 

After all, it is the addition of these 
conveniences that adds to the joy of 
country living, as well as the larger 
profits in the activities’ of the farm. 
As farmers we are not simply to make 
more money to buy more land to 
make more crops, as the old saying 
goes; we want to make money, not 
simply to save, but to spend and to 
enjoy. To save a little and to buy 
what you need and want is a blessing. 

It is trae we can do without many 
desirable things; but when mechanical 
devices have been developed for the 
farmer’s use, and if they lessen his 
toils and labors, why not take them 
up? We can, continue to draw water 
from the well without the pump; we 
ean also continue to harvest wheat 
with the cradle, to plant our corn 
with the hoe, or thresh our grain with 
the flail. We-scan use these old meth- 
ods, but we do not and will not; and 
why should we? They have been re- 
placed by improved equipments and 
machines. The manufacture of these 
various mechanical devices has be- 
come a vast business, giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of 
men; and the demand for them is 
constantly increasing. They are a 
powerful argument for the betterment 
of country life and the making of the 
farm a pleasant abode for all classes. 


_ 
. 


An umfecessary scare is being 
started by the newspapers over the 
alleged “new law of 

Free Use of congress in effect Jan- 
Small Checks uary 1, 1910,” prohib- 
iting the use of 

checks for less than $1. Nothing. of 
the kind is contemplated. All the 
talk and agitation about it is super- 
fluous. We have already advised 
banking journals to this effect, but 
the fake continues to be circulated in 
the newspapers. The one law on the 
subject is Section 3583 of the revised 
statutes of the United States, enacted 
more than 30 years ago, apparently 
to protect the only “shin plaster” cir- 
culation of the government; as paper 
and national bank notes in denomi- 
nations of $1 and more have been 
protected by note against other forms 
of national currency. So long as there 
is neither intention that a check shall 
be used as currency, and further- 
more, so long as common practice and 
business prudence prevent checks 
from circulating as money or being 
fecetved or uged in liew of lawful 
money, there fs no danger that Sec- 
tion 3588, or any other laws of the 
United States, or qualifications’ there- 
of, will ever be construed to the det- 
riment of individual or corporate 
rights Any state institution or pri- 
vate individual may issue a check for 
any amount, whether more or less 
than $1. so long as the checks are 
good. Both the national and state 
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saws peeve agveve penalties for ut- 
tering checks which are false or no 
good. 


The Ohio canals have beceme obso- 
lete; people don’t use them any more. 
And yet they ~ cost 

Costly Canals money, more money 
than is spent in the 

higher educational schools, the agri- 
cultural experiment station and other 
wealth-making institutions, Ten years 
ago the canals were used a little, now 
they are worthless. Then the men in 
‘chdrge were paid $1400 a. year, now 
they get $3500. As the canals grew 





out of date, salaries advanced. Why?. 


Because the politicians cultivated the 
jobs. That's why. Isn’t it high time 
for sane changes in this matter? It 
can be ended right short if farmers 
and plain men of affairs step in and 
smash up this canal grab that has 
become so monotonous and scandal- 
ous in récent years. And while Ohio 
farmers are engaged in cleaning up 
their canal mess it might be a good 
thing for New York farmers to inves- 
tigate their own big ditch, in which 
is now being sunk so many millions 
of dollars each year. Is there to be 
no limit toe extravagance, to public 
expenditures, all of which means in- 
creased taxes with ne commensurate 
returns? Awake, rural folks, awake! 





All this tatk about importing beef 
cattle from South America will not 
down. Such develop- 

The Future. ment may not come in 
Beef Supply the life of the present 
generation. But cur- 


rent high prices. for meat ani- 
mals, and talk. of depleted sup- 
plies, at least gives the dressed 
generation. But current high prices 


for meat animals, and talk of depleted 
supplies, at least gives the dressed 
beef concerns something to _ talk 
about, and it is said the department 
of agriculture will soon ‘present figures 
showing a heary falling off fm the 
number of cattle in this country in 
recent years, while the price of beef 
has steadily moved higher. Last year, 
for the first time im history, receipts 
of South American beef in England 
ex-eeded the receipts from the United 
States. One Atlantic port, Baltimore, 
is looking ahead to increase its. dock 
facilities “as a great receiving station 
for imported cattle.”” American Agri- 
culturist’s annual showing of farm -an- 
imals, as printed early in each year, 
bears upon this. Our last special re- 
port under date of January 30, placed 
the number of cattle other than milch 
cows at 50,692,000, a decrease for the 
12 months of nearly a million head. 


Cheapest Pitan Power 


[From Page 309.] 

grain elevators and creameries.. They 
are rapidly displacing the wind pump 
on large farms. A great many well- 
to-do farmers are using the gasoline 
engine to operate private electric 
light plants. The greatest triumph, 
undoubtedly, is the successful manu- 
facture of the gasoline traction en- 
gine. Here superior construction is 
required. A stationary engine does 
nét have to withstand the jarring to 
which the traction engin® is sub- 
jected. It took many years of careful 
manipulation and experimentatien to 
develop an engine which may be 
placed on trucks and transp¢ted une 
der its own power. This has been 
accomplished, however, and in the 
gasoline traction engine the fuel sup- 
ply is taken aboard in the morning 
and lasts until noon; the operation is 
continuous. 

Popular as is the gasoline engine 
today, its usefulness is even now only 
partially understood. An era of. de- 
velopment has just started. Manufac- 
turers are vying with each other to 
produce a practicaf, simple machine at 
lowest possible cost. Farmers are con- 
vineed of the feasibility of using 
gasoline power, and are rapidly be- 
coming familiar with the operation of 
these machines. They are being pur- 
chased in increasing numbers right 
along, so that the present time may 
be considered the beginning of the 
gasoline engine era. 
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More: light on the controversy be- 
Dr Cook and Commandery 


{ween 
Peary has come through the return 
of Harry Whitney of New Haven, who 
met Dr Cook in North Greenland up- 
on the return of Dr Cook from his 
trip to the pole. Whitney’s story, as 
far as it goes, corroborates Cook's. 
Cook told Whitney that he had 
reached the pole and pledged him not 
to tell Peary. He left some of his 
things, imcluding instruments an4 
records, with Whitney, expecting that 
the latter would return on some ves- 
sel other than Peary’s. He then con- 
tinued his sledge journey down the 
coast to Upernivik, in order to reach 
civilization as soon as -possible. 

Whitney was in the far north sim- 
ply as a sportsman hunting big game. 
He delayed his return to hunt, was 
picked up by Peary and returned as 
far as Labrador on Peary’s steamer. 
He says that the iatter would not al- 
low him to take on board anything 
belenging to Dr Cook, even a 
which Cook had raised at th® north 
pole and given to Whitney had to be 
taken out ef the latter’s trunk and 
left behind. Peary says this is true. 
Whitney speaks in complimentary 
terms of the way Peary treated him 
personally and also expresses confi- 
dence in Dr Cook. He says that he 
believes both Peary and Cook -have 
been to the pole, which means that he 
believes Cook was there first. 

Cook continues to impress people 
with his candor and apparent sincer- 
ity. So far as the attacks upon him 
by Peary are concerned, he has acted 
the part of a gentleman and made no 

Dr Cook has agreed to the proposal 
that the university of Copenhagen, 
which first gave recognition to his 
claim of having reached the north 
pole, be asked to wave its claim to first 
examine his records so that the Amer- 
ican geographic societies and other 
scientific bodies in this country may 
be able to go over his data. Dr Cook 
would be satisfied to have all the tri- 
bunmals announce their decisions sim- 
ultaneously. 

Commander Peary, with his ship 
the Roosevelt, visited the Hudson- 
Fulton celebrations at New York and 
was given a cordial reception. 





Stands for Giticantaliea 


At Spokane, Wash, Pres Taft spoke 
upon tae conservation of natural re- 
sources. He took the -position that 
the present administration is pledged 
to follow out the policies of Mr Roose- 
velt, \but that such a pledge does not 
invelve Mr Taft in any obligation to 
carry out those policies without au- 
thorization from congress. He said 
that he would take every step and ex- 
ert every influence in congress to have 
ti enact legislation which would best 
subserve the purpose and fequire- 
ments of the situation. 

The president created much enthu- 
siasm when he announced that he 
would urge upon congress the neces- 
sity of authorizing the secretary of 
the interior to issue $10,000,000 worth 
of bonds for the completion of irriga- 
tion projects on which work is sus- 
pended because of the failure of the 
projectors to observe the limitations of 
the reclamation act. It seems that 
instead of waiting for proceeds from 
the sale of public lands benefited py 
irrigation, as the law stipulates, those 
in charge of the reclamation projects 
have exhausted funds on hand and ia- 
volved this branch of the government 
in financial embarrassment, with the 
resuit that work has had to be stopped 
on several projects. It is estimated 
that $10,000,000 or more will be re- 
quire@ to complete work already laid 
out 

In one of his speeches in Seattle, 
Pres Taft declared that something 
must be done to build up an American 
merchant marine. He said the coun- 
try was ready to make experiments 
with a ship. subsidy law, and that he 
would urge congress in his next mes- 
Sage to enact such a measure. He 
Spoke especially of the inadequacy cf 
American shipping on the Pacific and 
compared it with the growing com- 
mercial progress of merchant marine 
of Japan. Japan is one of tht most 
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active and generous countries in the 
matter of ship subsidies. The 

dent wishes encouragement given to 
American steamer lines to 
Seuth American ports to the orient 
and the Philippines, 

He called attention to the fact that 

we earn a profit from ag? <4 
mails of from $6,000,000 $8,000, 
a year. He said the appropriation of 
that amount would be quite sufficient 
to put on a satisfactory basis two or 
three oriental lines and several lines 
from the eastern states to South 
America. The president pointed out 
the perilous position of the United 
States in event of a foreign war when 
we would have to buy vessels from 
other countries to use as colliers for 
our fleets, a proceeding which, in 
view of the international neutrality 
laws, would be exceedingly undesir- 
able. 

Pres Taft helped toJay the corner- 
stone of the First Universalist church 
church in East Portland, Ore, iast 
Sunday. He gave an address in which 
he said: “No church in this country, 
however humble it may be, that 
teaches the doctrines of true religion 
and true morality will lack my earnest 
support to make it more influential 
whenever opportunity offers.”’ He vis- 
ited St Mary’s Roman Catholic school 
and addressed the school children, 
telling them that loyalty to their 
church meant fidelity to their country. 

Not long ago Pres Taft officiated at 
the cornerstone laying of a Congrega- 
ticnal church at Washington, then he 
appeared in the pulpit of a Jewish 
tabernacle at Pittsburg. During his 
western trip he has helped to lay the 
cornerstone of a Catholic institution 
at Helena, Mont, and ht gave an ad- 
dress a week ago last Sunday in the 
Mormon temple at Salt Lake City. 


Bank Crash in Oklahoma 


Banking circles in Oklahoma are 
considerably disturbed over the faiJ- 
ure of the state’s biggest bank,. the 
Columbia banking and trust company. 
at Oklahoma City, with deposits of 
more than $3,000,000. To meet thé 
shock of paying off at once the de- 
positors, steps were taken by the state 
officials to raise an emergency 2% as- 
sessment from the other banks of the 
state. Against it vigorous protest has 
been made. 

This is the second bank failure un- 
der the new guaranty iaw. The first 
was that of the International bank of 
Colgate in the summer of 1908. The 
bank’s liabilities of about $38,000 were 
paid in full. The bank was re- 
organized, and is now doing business 
again. The Columbia institution. was 
the reserve for 150 other state banks, 
and had on deposit $1,300,000 of their 
funds. Depositors in the Columbia 
have been paid by the state as fast as 
they have come for their money. 


Temperance Stir in Chicago 


There was a big celebration at Chi- 
cago in observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the prohi- 
bition party.. One of the features of 
the celebration was a great temper- 
anc and law-enfercing parade. This 
was headéd by Maj-Gen Fred D. Grant, 
commander of the department of the 
Lakes of the regular army. Quite a 
storm of pretest was raised by those 
not in sympathy with the parade that 














an officer of the United States army | 
should have lead it wearing his uni- | 


form. A formal protest was made to 
Sec Dickinson of the war department, 
but the secretary replied that he 
found nothing to criticise in the ac- 
tion of Gen Grant in taking part in a 
temperance and law-enforcing parade 
in the uniform of a major-general of 
the United States army, and said that 


as to such movement each soldier an.i. 
officer has a right to decide for him- 


self. 


Grant still stands in favor of restoring 
the army canteen. 

Back of all this fuss at Chicago is 
the fact that a ne-license movement 
is threatened in that city. It is pro- 
posed that under the [Illinois law, ‘the 
question of license be submitted te 
vote at the next municipal election in 
April, 1910. The names of 60,000 
voters are required upon a petition for 
resubmission in Ciiicago. Already the 
no-license people are gathering the 
names. If they are secured, a big 
campaign against the saloon will be 
waged, a feature of which will be 
work done through evangelist preach- 
ers expected to be in Chicago this 


winter and holding services in three 
different secti 


i 
It is interesting to note that Gen | 
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ons.of the city. The 
preachers will be Dr Torrey, “Billy” 
Sunday and “Gipsy” Smith. 


Hedeon- Fulton Celebration | 








The Hudson-Fulton centennial cele- 
bration at New York has been ihe | 
biggest thing in the celebration line 
New York has even known. -It has 
been in progress through this week 
and lasts through next week. Of great 
interest was the magnificent naval re- 
view at the opening. A copy of Henry 
Hudson‘'s ship, the Half Moon, and 
one of Robert Fulton's first steam- 
boat, the Clermont, each equipped | 
and manned as nearly as possible like 
the originals, had the positions of 
honor in the line. The navies repre- 
sented included the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Ita'y, 
Holland, Mexico and Argentine. There 
were many historical and other craft 
in the parade besides. Airship flights 
were later made a feature of the cele- 


“bration, 


There was great enthusiasm over 
the achievement of Wilbur Wricht, 
who with his aeroplane soared from 
Governors Island up the bay and en- 
circled the statue of Liberty on Bed- 
loe island, and came back again to 
the starting point, alighting as he had 
flown, like a great bird. 


A Slam at Headache Dope 


The danger in using headache rem- 
edies is given emphasis by the results 
of investigation just made by the bu- 
reau of chemistry in the national de- 
partment of agriculture. This work 
was taken up in connection with the 











enforcement of the pure food and 
drug law. Three drugs are used ‘n 
headache remedies that are exceed- 


ingly dangerous. Each has the prop- | 


erty of relieving pain. They are acet- 
anilid, antipyrin and 
Physicians, it seems, are using these 
drugs much less than formerly, but, 
unfortunately, their use by the public 
is steadily increasing. 

The bureau of chemistry sent a list 
of questions to hundreds of physicians 
with reference to the effects of the 
drugs used for headaches. From the 
replies it appears that a larg¢ number 
of cases of poisoning have resulted, 
many deaths and still more cases of 
drug habits formed. In more than 
@ne-half the cases of poisoning the 
drugs were taken by direction of a 
physician. If doctors cannot be sure 
to avoid ill effects in administering 
them, it is obvious that the unskilled 
increase the danger. The three drugs 


phenacetin. | 


named are poisons in the true sense | 
of the word. 








Charles J. Bell of Walden, Vt, died | 
suddenly of heart failure on a train | 
about to leave New York last Satur- | 
day. Mr Bell was governor of Ver- 
mont from 1904-1905. Mr Bells was 


gears and was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the national grange. 


master of the state grange for many | 
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Peultry Dairy and all they contain— 
T° day of Wooden Barns, Poultry Houses, 
Dairies, etc., has passed—because Wood is 
neither fire-prooi, water-proof, ve 
odot-proof nor wear-proof. 
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Modern farming methods demand a modern 
ildi jaterial, such as 
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CHILINGS AND WALLS 7 
hich meets every reg “pa and real pro- 
tection against Fire, Water, Vermin, Lon safe 
your buildings, and all contain. Your 
less. break, or fall. 


Suitable for use 
of a bullding, and over wood, 
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Nails in Use Thirty 
Years and Not Rusted 


That's what our Zine Coated Iron Cut Neils de. 
We can show you nails in roofs laid overxhirty years 
ago without a sign of rust. We've made our nails just 
the same way for thirty years and they'll last as long 
as the best shingle. Write for prices and samples. 


MALLEABLE ON FITTINGS 60., BRANFORD, COMB 





COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
10. 
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Swine Awards at Syracuse 








Chester Whites—William T. Dever 
captured 18 first, 19 second and 12 third; 
W. J. Cherry of Xenia, O, a first, H. B. 
Witter a second and Jessie I. Carrier 
two thirds. In the premier champion- 
ship for breeder class the ribbon went 
to Dever, who also received the ribbon 
in the premier championship in exhibi- 
tor class. 

Cheshires—S. G, Otis won 13 first and 
four second; state college of agriculture 
six first, five second and four third; F. 
N. Terpening two first, , three second 
and three third; G. W. Tailby, Jr, two 
second. The grand champion boar went 
to Otis, who,.also won the ribbons in 
both the premier championship for 
breeder and exhibitor classes. 

Poland-China—A. C. Grieve and Sons 
captured 12 first, three second and seven 
third; Manro ‘Yohn of Westminster, 
Md, five first, 14 second and four third; 
Shorb Brothers of Utica Mills, Md, a 
second. The champion and grand cham- 
pion boar went to Grieve; also the rib- 
bon in the premier championship for 
breeder and exhibitor classes. 

Duroc-Jerseys—Mahan Brothers cap- 
tured 14 first, five second and four 
third; John Perry of Wellington six 
first, nine second and ‘three third; M. 
T..Story a second and four third. _The 
champion and grand champion boars 
went to Mahan, as did also the ribbens 
in the premier championship breeder 
and exhibitor classes. 

Small Yorkshires—A. H. Cooley of 
Little Britain won 165 first, ten second 
and six third; J. M. Secord four first, 
‘five second and three thir?; N. Ter- 
pening two first and a second; Shorb 

rothers of Utica Mills, Md, a second; 
M, T. Story a second and a third. The 
champion and grand champion boars 
went to Cooley, as well as the ribbons 
in the premier championship for breeder 
and exhibitor classes. 

Large Yorkshires—W. H. Miner cap- 
tured ten first, ten second and four 
third; the Wheeler Homestead nine first, 
eight second and one third; Shorb 
Brothers a second and a third. The 
champion boar went to Wheeler; the 
grand champion boar to Miner. In the 
premier’ championship classes for 
breeder and exhibitor Miner captured 
both ribbons. 

Berkshires—Penhurst farm of Nar- 
berth, Pa, won ten first, 13 second and 
two third; Hupp farm of Birmingham, 
Mich, nine first, four second and three 
third; H. M. Terwilliger of Kirkville a 
second and three third; C, L. Stearns 
of Clay a second and Howard Gould six 
third. The champion and grand cham- 
pion boar went to Penhurst, as well as 
the ribbon in the premier champion- 
ship for breeder class. In the premier 
championship for exhibitor class the 
ribbon went to Hupp. 

Essex—Charles Lafferty of Little Val- 
ley captured 12 first, three second and 
two third; G. J. Campbell of Oberlin, 
, five first, three second and _ three 
third; Shorb Brothers a first, 11 second 
and a third; George Ineichen a first, 
two second and four third, The cham- 
pion and grand champion boar went to 
Lafferty, as did also the ribbons in the 
premier championship in breeder exhibi- 
tor classes. 

Victorias—George Ineichen won i1 
first, four second and two third; M. T. 
Story five first, eight second two third; 
F. N. Terpening a first, four second and 
six third; G. J. Campbell a first, three 
second and two third; Milton B. Sisson 
« first and a second. The champion 
and grand champion boars went to Inei- 
chen, as well as the ribbons in the pre- 
mier championship for breeder and ex- 
hibitor classes. 

Tamworths—There were only two ex- 
hibitors in this class, G. Otis cap- 
tured all the prizes, consisting of 14 
first, four second and three third, in- 
cluding the champion and grand cham- 
pion boars, also the ribbon in the pre- 
mier championship for breeder class, 

Hampshires—Willie Essig captured 
17 first, 11 second and three third; F. 
Reed Sanders a first, a second and five 


third; F. E. Stevens of Glens Falls a 
first, a second and two third. - The 
champion and grand champion boar 


went to Essig, besides the ribbons in 
the premier championships in exhibitor 
and breeder elasses. 
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Crops in Chentieeil County 





Farmers surely have no reason to 
complain provided they were busy in 
the seed time, for the harvest is very 
good where the crop was properly 
taken care of, and prices are very sat- 
isfactory. 

The drouth which was _ recently 
broken caused a very marked decrease 
in the flow of milk, and of course 
nearly a corresponding decrease in the 
production of butter, but with the 
frreen foods now available there will 
be only a small decrease’ for several 
veeks, and because of the fact that 
we are producing our extra food for 
the animals, instead of.going to the 
rrist mill after it, will help the farmer 
te meet his fall expenses. 

Butter brings 7 to 82 cents per 
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pound. Veals and lambs bring good 
prices. Potatoes look better than 
they did a few weeks ago, principally 
because of the recent showers, and 
bid fair now to be an average crup. 
They sell for 80 cents per — bushel. 
Practically no blight has caused trou- 
ble this year and the tubers are of 
very good quality. 

The apple crop is almost a total 
failure. The pear blight has nearly 
destroyed our pear trees so that the 
pear. crop is not considered a com- 
mercial one any more. 

Buckwheat bids fair to be a good 
crop, unless something unforeseen 
happens, and according to the prices 
on other grains ought to § net the 
farmers a neat little sym, for the 
acreage is up to the average. 

A number of the farmers are build- 
ing new buildings and several have 
given their houses new coats of paint. 

Since our roads were put under the 
money system the farmers have very 
little to do with them, only as a means 
of travel, and if we have a good man 
in as road commissioner, as most 
of.the towns have, the system is far 
better than the old one. 

Chautauqua county is promised as 
many farmers’ institutes as they had 
last year and perhaps more, We near- 
ly always fill the halls and -are glad to 
listen to good, live and up-to-date 
speakers. Our only regret is that we 
cannot have one in néarly every town, 
instead of only about a dozen in the 
county.’ 

—_—_—_—_——_@——_-- -—-—- 


St Lawrence County Farming 





Farmers are filling silos. .A_ six- 
horse power gasoline engine with a 
small blower machine is proving 


practical in this work. A nice lot of 
corn is being put in. The fair of the 
St Lawrence county agricultural as- 
sociation was a success in every re- 
spect. Nearly $3500 was netted. The 
potato crop is the best it has been in 
years; potatoes sell from 35 to 40c per 
bushel. On account of the short hay 
crop, many cattle are being sold. 

iba rains fell recently and put 
the soil in good condition for plowing. 
Success stock farm has about six 
acres plowed, and other farmers are 
just starting. The horse show at the 
Ogdensburg fair eclipsed that at Syra- 
cuse. It has the reputation of being 
one of the best, if not the best, in 
America. Farmers are busy thresh- 
ing. An average yield of cereals is 
reported. 

The agricultural school at Canton 
opened with 36 hew students regis- 
tered. Many more are expected soon, 
so in the course of two weeks the 
number will be swelled to 75 long- 
course students. The last week a large 
silo has been erected adjacent to the 
barn. The St Lawrence county Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders’ club meets at 
Gouverneur for théir next meet- 
ing.—[K. 


North Blenheim, Schoharie Co— 
Very dry, water scarce in wells and 
streams. No fall pasture for stock. 
Corn crop fair for the season. Cut- 
ting and silo filling going on. But 
little ‘winter grain sown. Apple crop 
very light. Potatoes light. Buck- 
wheat good. Plums have been plen- 
tiful. Cabbage very backward about 
heading and growth hindered by lice. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Light 
frosts Sept 20-21. Field corn cut. 
Corn about normal. Potato’ tops 


green and growing. Not enough dug 
yet to tell the yield, but indications 
point to a large crop. Apples light. 
Fall feed is poor. Butter 3lce, eggs 
29 and 30c, pork 10c dressed. Cows 
low, Owing to scarcity of fodder. Hay 
held at $20 p ton. Scarcely any buy- 
ing or selling of farms. 


Orwell, Oswego Co—Silos are being 
filled with a good growth of corn. 
Field corn looks well, but is not ripe. 
Buekwheat all cut and farmers ex- 
pect a good yield. But little thresh- 
ing done. The roads have been great- 
ly improved since the money system 
took effect., Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 
28e p doz, potatoes 50c, hens 10c. 


Lebanon, Madison Co—Many silos 
are being filled Corn as an average 
is a good crop. Some threshing to be 
done yet. Oats are a fair yield. Po- 
tatoes sell for 50c p bu, butter 32c p 
lb, eggs 30c p doz. The apple crop 
is nearly a failure. Many small ones. 
Plenty of pears and plums. 


Constable, Franklin Co—Potatoes 


are 50c p bu. They are a light crop, 
but govud quality, Butter 31 to c 


AMONG THE FARMERS _ 


Pp lb, eggs 25 to 28c p doz, onions $1- 





p bu. Pork in good demand. L. 
Brady received 10%4c in New York for 
hogs sent recently. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—We 
have had no frost on the hills to kill 
the vines or corn yet, but in the val- 
leys’ it has hurt corn and itatoes. 
Oats are a fair crop, from to 25 
bus p acre, buckwheat 20 to 22. Po- 
tatoes have grown 50% in the last 4 
weeks. They will yield 150 to 200 
bus p acre. Not much call for stock. 
Eggs bring 26c, potatoes 50c, dairy 
butter 30c, creamery butter 36c, 

Clarks Corners, Saratoga Co—The 
rain last week was a good one, filling 
wells and cisterns, and aiding fall 
vegetation. Apples are a light crop. 
Farmers are filling silos and getting 


reddy to thresh. Buckwheat filled 
well. Adelbert Taylor has purchased 
the Nesbitt farm, and will move 


there in the spring. Butter-and eggs 
searce and high. A great’ shrinkage 
in milk. Pastures short. 


Canandaigua, Ontario 
long-continued drouth has been 
broken by a good rain. There is a 
large area of wheat to be sown yet, 
on account of drouth. Corn nearly 
all cut; not as well eared as- usual. 
Potatoes have been injured by drouth. 
Pasturage i: short. Stock is having 
a hard time with flies and dry weath- 
er. Cows have shrunk in milk. Cab- 
bage is ruined with lice. Apples are 
a short crop and very poor in qual- 
ity, hardly good for cider. The coun- 
ty fair was a success. There were 
four granges that were in competition 
for three prizes. It was the best fea- 
ture of the fair. Next year more 
granges will enter into the contest. 


Dairy Legislation — Pres H: H. 
Wing of the N Y state dairymen’s 
assn has appointed the following com- 
mittee on legislation to act in con- 
junction with the national dairy un- 
ion in. reference to legislation and 
regulating the manufacture and sale 
of oleo: George L. Flanders of Al- 
bany, A. R. Eastman of Waterville, 
F. N. Godfrey of Olean, O. U. Kel- 
logg of Cortland, and E. R. Harkness 
of Delhi 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co— 
Michael Curtis is loading a car of po- 
tatoes daily. Price paid is $1.50 p bbl 
of 180 lbs. Corn eared poorly, owing 
to the drouth. Cows have done well. 
The price of milk delivered to H. P. 
Hood & Sons’ creamery for Oct will 
be $1.45 p can of 40 quarts. Butter 
at the creamery is 35c p'lb. Sheep 
have done well. 


The Otsego Co Fair held at Coopers- 
town Sept 21-23 was well attended as 
usual Many people came to Coop- 
erstown to view the pleasant sur- 
roundings as~“well as attend the fair. 
Cov Hughes was there. His address 
was frequently applauded and much 
appreciated by all in hearing of his 
voice. One of the most beautiful ex- 
hibits upon the grounds this year was 
in floral hall. This building, in charge 
of the granges, gave great credit to 
those managing A number of 
pieces of cut flowers formed part of 
the decorations and were greatly a:l- 
mired. Vegetables and fruits of all 
kinds, well arranged. within the build- 
ing, showed the care and thought of 
many months to bring them to the 
desired state of perfection. The 
farmers of the section deserve much 
praise for their part in the success of 
the county fair. Floral hall, under 
their management, has grown more 
interesting each year. * 

Parishville, St Lawrence Co—The 
Spuyten Duyvil Construction Co has 
the contract and is engaged in the 
construction of five miles of state aid 
road, extending from the corporation 
limits of the village of Potsdam into 
the town of Parishville. The contract 
price of the work is a little over $36,- 
000. All sharp pitches along the 
route are being graded and the road 
straightened wherever practicable. 
Wherever clay ground is encounteret 
a sub-base of field stone 12 feet in 
width is being put in, which will be 
steam rolled and covered with 
erushed quarry stone. On firm gravel 
soil the sub-base will be omitted and 
the crushed stone only used. Each 
side of the stone roadway there will 
be 6 feet of earth road before reach- 
ing the shoulders of the ditch, making 
in-all.a road 24 feet wide. Farmers 
along the route are furnishing all 
necessary field stone. gratis; and cheer- 
fully putting up with the inconven- 


Co — The 


iences consequent upon the temporary 


blocking of traffic, in the antici 
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of a good road to their railroad ang 
market town, , 
Canajoharie, Montgomery Co—The 
fall crops are nearly all secured. Corn 
below the average. Buckwheat very 


good, potatoes and apples light. Milk 
prices are higher than last year. Hay 
sells at $14.50 to $15 p ton. Fresh 


milch cows and springers sell at $5u 
to $70 ea, eggs 30c p doz, butter 30c p 
lb, cheese 14% to 1l5c. A number of 
farms will change tenants next spring. 
Growers are selling hops at 30c p Ib. 


Wyandale, Erie Co—Weather for a 


few days cold, damp and cloudy, but 
no killing frost yet, except in a few 
spots’near swamps. Crops were poor 
to medium. Buckwheat’ is° a poor 
crop, owing to the drouth in Aug. 
Hay was lighter than in 1908 by 20%. 
Clark Bros report 85 loads, as com- 
pared with 105 last year, and Willis 
G. Clark 91 loads, compared -with 105 
last year. Oats very poor, even poorer 
than last year, which was the poorest 


season in oat yield in years. 
Poultney, Steuben Co—Threshing 
nearly done;. very light yields of 


spring grain. Winter wheat and rye 


good. More winter grain thah usual 
sown, owing to the killing of new 
seeding by drouth. Pastures practi- 


cally worthless for cows. The potato 
market opened at Wc p bu. There 
are sOme fair crops, but the average 
is light, not more than 50% of normal. 
Grapes are fine and ripening fast. Ne 
apples of consequenc@. Peaches plenty 
at $1.50 p bu, butter 28c p Ib, eggs 2c 
p doz. 

: —_————o— — 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Oct 4—The cattle 
market last week was dull, but strict- 
ly good and. choice steers showed 
more strength, closing firm to We 
higher; medium and common grades 
were barely steady. This Monday 
there were 72 cars of cattle ani 1965 
calves on sale.. Prime and choice 
steers with weight were firm; others 
slow but steady; bulls and cows steady 
to 10@15c higher; some sales of thin 
cows 25c higher. Veals were active and 
firm for all grades; grassers steady te 
a shade higher; westerns were sell- 
ing more freely and steady to 25c 
higher. Steers averaging 1040 ip 1490 
Ibs sold at $4.90@6.75 p 100 lbs, in- 
cluding 2 cars of Pa steers, 1128 lbs, 
4.90, 3 W Va, 1075 to 1490 Ibs, 5.20 
@6.75, 80 cars Va, 1040 to 1360 Ibs, & 
@6.60, 2 cars Ky, 1135 to 1180 Ibs, 
5.40@5.70. Oxen-sold at 3.25@5.9% 
N Y state stockers 3.75, bulls 3@4, 
cows 1.65@4.25, W Va cows and 
heifers mixed 4.50, veals 6.50@10.25, 
throwouts 5@6, eons 8.25 @ 4.37 4, 
western calves 4.40@6.50. 

Sheep continued in moderate supply 
after last Monday, and prices held 
steady on the under grades, with -best 
sheep closing firm. Lambs suffered 
a decline of 15@25c on last Wednes- 
day on all grades except choice heavy; 
continued dull ang weak to the close. 
Today there were 41 cars of stock on 
sale. Good and prime sheep were 
steady; medium and commen dul and 
easier; prime and choice lambs were 





in fair demand and steady; others 
slow to 25c lower. The pens were 
nearly cleared. Common to _ prime 


lambs sold at $5.75@7.50 p 100 Ibs, 2 
cars choice: W Va, 66 to 71 Ibs, 7.66 
@7.‘.3, culls 4@5, sheep 2.50@5, cults 
1.75@2.25. Top price of N Y state 
lambs. 7.50, of Pa 7.25, Ind 7. 

Hogs fell off a small fraction last 
Wednesday, and declined still fur- 
ther Thursday, closing weak. Today 
there were about 1 on sale. The 
feeling was easier and general sales 
were at $8.30@8.35 p 100 Ibs for hogs 
averaging 140 to 200 lbs; a few choice 
os went to outside buyers at 8.50 
@8.60. 


The Horse Market 

Business was quiet in all parts of 
the city last week, owing to.the many 
counter attractions. Drafters, chunks 
and ‘second-handers steady. Ghoice 
heayy drafters are quoted at $300@ 
875 p head, chunks 225@275, good, 
sound second-handers 100@250. 

At Buffalo, Oct 4 —- Cattle market 
steady. Receipts today 160 head. 
Prime steers $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, 1200 
to 1400-1b steers 5.50@6.50, choice 
cows 4.50@4.85, feeders 3.75@4.50, 
calves 8.25@10; Sheep receipts 104 
cars, market 15@2he lower. Choice 
lambs 7.15@7.35, wethers 4.85@5.10, 
yearlings 5.10@5.35. Hog receipts 95 
cars, medium and heavy 8.40@8.50, 
Yorkers -8@8&.20, light Yorkers. 7.50@ 
7.75, pigs 7@7.25, roughs 7@7.30." 














Pennsylvania Fairs Improving | 





With an aggregate annual attend- 
ance of fully two millions of people 
at the agricultural, fairs of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is readily observed that the 
management and general character 
are of the highest importance in eco- 
nomic, educational and moral attri- 
butes. 

In a report of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture, Sec Critch- 
field referred to the special impor- 
"tance of suppressing all immoral! and 
objectionable features, and with the 
aid and support of the press of Penn- 
sylvania, a vast amount of good has 
been accomplished. The old, well- 
known and strongly established repu- 
tation for questionable side shows and 
gambling has, in a very large degree, 
been wiped out by the management 
ef the leading county fairs, and there 
is no doubt as to the truthfulness of the 
declaration that conditions are much 
better. While the moral atmosphere 
has greatly improved, there remain 
some shortcomings, and with an act 
in force prohibiting gambling devices 
er gambling in any form on fair 
grounds, there is no valid excuse for 
their further tolerance. 

Sec. Critchfield, in one of the an- 
nual reports, wrote. as follows: 

“To the good of people of the state, 
it is a matter of self-congratulation 
that a better era for county fairs has 
dawned. As a source of education, 
the county and state fair should re- 
ceive the loyal support of farmers, 
always and everywhere, but as a 
place for immoral exhibits and petty 
gambling, they are not worthy of 
their support.” | 

One of the.means taken to suppress 
objectionable gambling devices was ,to 
deny state help to such societies as 
would permit gambling upon their 
premises. Under more liberal appro- 
priations, the old plea of poverty and 
enforced concessions will no longer be 
a valid excuse. Neither will the pub- 
lic demand or condone a continuance 
of the old regime of immorality and 
gambling. 

As the writer attended several of 
the leading fairs of the state this fall, 
this expression of views practically 
represents the present conditions. 
While one or two fair associations 
will continue liberal in granting priv- 
ileges, the bulk of the societies rec- 
ognize -the demand for better and 
more enlightened fairs. The improve- 
ment is gradual but certain. 





Southern Pennsylvania Farming 
F. ° 
The southw este rn section of Frank- 
lin county, of which St Thomas is the 
center, is noted for its production of 
clover seed. Returns are now being 
received from the district. The crop 
is a short but good one, the seed be- 
ing of high quality. The clover is 
short in the stalk, and hence the job 
of gathering the crop has been a dif- 
ficult one. One firm of threshermen 
hulled 50 bushels of seed in one day, 
and the contracts with farmers will 
keep theif machines busy for some 
weeks. The yield runs from 15 to 20 
bushels of seed from a four-horse load 
of clover. 
A West Chester man, who is some- 
what of a crank on wild flowers, has 
planted a large bed of goldefi-rod in 


his front yard, hoping that it will 
grow and bloom next season. He al- 
ready has Indian turnips, bloodroot, 


thistles, dwarf cedars and junipers, 
laurel, three varieties of wild violets, 
daisies of several kinds, ferns in great 
variety, and many other plants of dell 
and glen, all of which are doing well 
in shaded places. 

There are mushrooms “in nearly 
every field in the southern sections of 
Lebanon and Dauphin counties, the 
appearance of these fungi being the 
most notable in many years. They 
are being gathered and shipped to the 
Philadelphia and New York markets. 
Many are also being manufactured 
into catsup. 

Big shipments of peaches havé 
been made®*this season from southern 
Franklin county. The bulk of this 
business originated at points on the 
Waynesboro branch of the Cumber- 
land Valley railroad, between Quincy 
and Mont Alto. Ten refrigerator cars 
have been forwarded in one ship- 
ment. Some of the peaches were 
shipped as far north as Boston; some 
to Ohio, but the most of them went 
to Harrisburg, Reading, Philadelphia 
and New York. 

4-5 
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MARYLAND 

Fiintville, Harford Co—The.rush of 
fall work is on, and farmers are busy 
cutting corn and seeding wheat. The 
recent dry spell stopped early plow- 
ing for wheat and much of it re- 
mains to be done yet. There will be 
about equal acres of fallow and corn 
stubble ground sown, and present in- 
dications are that the average acre- 
age will be sown. The recent rains 
have moistened the ground nicely, and 
the wheat will, be sown in good shape. 
The drouth has affected the corn crop 
very materially and the yield will be 
from good to very poor. A few are 
estimating their crop at about 140 
bus ears p acre for the very early 
sown on good Bround, but it will be 
impossible to estimate on the average 
until husking is well under way. The 
potato crop in this immediate section 
has been gathered, and will average 
less than 50 bus p acre. Corn cut- 
ting is finished, and a few have start- 
ed husking. Wheat seeding is well 
under way.. 

Sudley, Anne Arundel Co—Have 
had heavy rains, but too late for 
crops. Some bene‘4t to pastures. Corn 
cutting progressing and some has 
been husked. A very poor turnout, 
about 4% ofa crop. Nearly all tobac- 
co has been housed and is yellowing 
down very bright, although the yield 
was short. Corn sells at $3 p bbl. 
Some wheat has been seeded. Land in 
fine condition for plowing. Weather 
very cool. Eggs very scarce at 30c p 
doz. 


DELAWARE 


Dover, Kent Co—Wheat seeding has 
just commenced. Notwithstanding the 
short crop of the past season the us- 
ual acreage will be sown. J. W. Tay- 
lor picked and shipped 8000 bus of 
Red Astrachan apples. Dr Dawson, 
veterinarian of the state exper sta, 
has notified the state board that he is 
ready to treat a limited number cf 
hogs for the prevention of hog 
cholera. 


Smallest Hop ‘Crop in Years 


{From Page 316.] 

cerning the progress of the crop and 
a great many communications have 
been printed giving estimates of yield 
in various localities. A few additional 
extracts, as far as space wil! permit 
at this time, are presented herewith: 

Acreage of Shasta Co about 42%. 
Yield 550 Ibs, compared with 650 to 
the acre last year. Quality very fine. 
Bid price 20@21e. Growers will sell. 
|G. F. H., Whitmore, Cal. 


The acreage of hops is difficult to de- 









































termine. Many yards died out or were 
1'"ed by mold. Would estimate arca 
of Yamhill Co at 75%, and yield of 
such hops as were picked at 12,000 ivs 
to the acre, No 1. Bid price 21c, with 
prospect of 25c.—[E. T. B., Yambhill, 
Ore. 
Imports and Exports of Hops 
[Fiscal year ended June %.] 
I ———= 
Vapi bs Valp 
7,346,000 3B 10,447,006 2 
8.493.000 3B 22'920, 480 13 
6.212.000 a2 6 21 
10.114.000 3 13, | 
4.339.000 w 14.876,000 ‘31 
2.758.000 49 10, 986.000 ‘20 
6.012 000 . 7.794.000 4 
2.805.000 2» 10,715,000 4 
2.060.700 2 14, 963.000 16 
been 2.772.000 21 16. 765,000 09 
1894-5 3.133,000 ‘19 17.523,000 10 
Quarterly Range Hop Prices a: N Y 
[Choice N Y¥ 5 t Ib 
Mar 1 sake “om ‘ | ey Dee 1 
13@15 17 - 
as oe 12@14 14 
: 14 7 
. 1ab 14@15 
i 17 
Bass 
... @is inact 
L@H 13@15 i 1p aa" 
19@20 18 146015 
"takin is for choice }08 D> maguiet tor 


crop; 
199 hops not yet h been ish h 
New York sity = ae established in the 


Opinions differ as to yield. Average 
about 800 Ibs to the acre. Area in 
North Douglas township same as last 
year. Bid price 20@22c.—{[J. H. 8., 
Drain, Ore. . 

Area 60% of last year. Six hundred 
acres in Linn Co. Yield to the acre 
500 Ibs, compared with 1200 in 1908. 
Quality medium. Twenty cents bid. 
Growers will hold for 30c. We shall 
get that or more, on account of the 
light crop all over the world.—{[L. B., 
Harrisburg, Ore. 

Area 30% less than last year. Yield 
700. Ibs, compared with 1000 to the 
acre last year. Area in Yamhili Co 


>s Pei 


‘AMONG THE FARMERS 


» and 30c offered by 





om 
i 






‘~s € any 


500 acres. Quality of the hops me- 
dium, 22c bid for fair to good hops. 

~rimes do not promise very good 
yield for next year, owing to lack of 
vitality and a new kind of beetle.—[C. 
F., Dundee, Ore. 

"Area reduced 10%. Yield to the 
acre 800 Ibs, compared with 600 last 
year. Quality fine. Best in 10 years. 
Bid price 28@30c. Growers wil! hold. 
(W. A. J., Franklin Co, N Y. 

Harvesting nearly completed, 28, 29 
dealers. Buyers 
more particular about obtaining com- 
plete samples.—([{R. D., Cobleskill, N Y. 


New York Cheese Markets 





At Utica, Oct 4—In this dairy sec- 
tion conditions continue favorable for 
the production of cheese of fine qual- 
ity. Most of the factories will run up 
to Nov 1, and some still later. Two 
years ago today cheese sold on the 
Utica board at lic, and some specials 
fetched 15%c. These prices were the 
highest since the civil war period. 
The panic followed, and thereafter 
there were no quotations, A year ago 
the curb settlement price was 12%c. 
The market today was the same as 
last week, the official price being 
14%c, and the curb settlement price 
14%c. The official transactions were: 
Large colored 109 bxs, small colored 
2187, and smal! white 332, all at 14\c. 
Sales of 82 packages of buttes at 32 
to 32c. 


At Canton, Oct 2—Sales of cheese 
on Saturday were 1500 bxs at. 14%c p 
Ib, 1200 tubs of butter sold at 30%c. 
The output of cheese is now only 50% 
of an average year. 

At Watertown, Oct 2—The cheese 
market was active on Saturday, the 
offerings, bxs, going at 14% @ 
14%c. Many factories have closed, 
the milk going to the stations. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, grain 
firm, butter firm, corn 78@80c p bu, 
oats 44@47c, rye 80@8le, bran $24.50 
@25 p ton, linseed meal 32@38, mid- 
dlings 25@29, timothy hay 14@17, 
emy tub butter 28@3l1c p Ib, prints 20 
@32c, dairy 27@29c, f c cheese 15@ 
l6c, fresh eggs 35c p doz, live fowls 16 
1l7c p Ib, dressed 17@18c, potatoes 2@ 
2.25 p bbl, apples 2@2.50. 








| Fertilizer Sower 








Handles All 

Commercial Po Predees 
Fertilizers Top- Dressing 
wet or dry, or Drilling in 
coarse or fine Rows. Spreads 
Positive feed to width of 

mo 6 ft. 10 inches. 
no skips. 200 to 4000 Ibs 


per acre. 





































































One Grove of Ganda 
near Palmetto netted 
$2,500 per acre, 

Why dem" ~ in fruit and ™ 
bs gowns in Manze County omar 
Vegetables often net $1,000 per acre. 

Resolve to-day to farm where farming nets 
most. 

The climate is delightful, and there are no 


droughts or long dreary winters. 
Write for our booklet, and full information. 
J. W.- WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, 
NORFOLK, VA. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS Ik 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCE 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


Be vugeies North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 


McCOY, 


WILBUR 
anne! ro} ine tion aE"s 
































The Mild Climate of 
VIRGINIA 


Offers splendid opportunities for farming, stock 
raising, dairying and fruit owing. Winters are 
short. Climate healthful. arkets near. 8 
reasonable, but advancing each year. Write for infor- 


mation to 
G. W. KOINER, 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmohd, Virginia, 





FLORID 


ZEPHYRHILLS COLONY 


Elevation 200 Feet 


Flee from Frozen Fields to Endless Summer 


Winters warm ; Summers moderate ; 


Health good; Land good; Water good; 


Crops good; Markets good; Gardening easy; Farming Easy ; ‘Crop smae soil Three 


Times Same Year. 


Zephyrhills Colony, 20 miles northeast of Tampa, is on two big railway lines 


and two rivers; below frost danger line ; 


Best soil for Orange groves, Peach, Pear, 


Plum orchards, Nut fields, Vegetable Gardens, Corn, Cane, Cotton, Tobacco. Until 
colony lands are platted for allotment the company offers 5-acre tracts for fifty 


dollars cash, or $5 cash and $5 a month for ten months; 


prices will then be 


raised. A town lot and $50 company stock given with each 5-acre tract ; Stock non- 


assessable; Title, Warranty Deed. 


ZEPHYRHILLS COLONY 


45 East 42d Street 





New York City 
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Lawson, 


322 ~—Ss [118] 
ROSCOK LAWSON, WEST VIRGINIA — 


The farmers’ institute held at 
Meadow Bluff September 17-18 
was the best ever held _ here, 
and that is saying a good deal, 


as we have always had very good 
interest and attention. Mr Charles 
McIntire of Barnsville, O, and S. H. 
Moore of Elwell, W Va, were the 
instructors sent out by the board of 
agriculture. Mr McIntire spoke very 
earnestly on Improvement. of soil, 
Stock raising and breeding, -Agricul- 
tural education and Seleciing and 
testing seed corn. Mr Morse spoke 
very entertainingly on Location, prep- 
aration and planting of the orchard, 
Selecting varieties and culture, Prun- 
ing and care of orchard, When and 
how to spray, and what to spray with. 
Our people showed their interest by 
asking questions ,on the _ various 
topics. 

Dr William H. McClung gave good 
talks on Woman's work in the house 
and Home influences. Mr J. EB. Me- 
Clung spoke on The most important 
crop on the farm—the boys and 
girls; Mr Joseph Sawyers on Insects 
that. infest our crops; Mr W. R. Mc- 
Clung on Give the boys a chance. 

Mrs A. N. Shawver read a very fine 
paper on The girl's position in the 
home. Mrs L. E. McClung read an 
able and interesting paper on Do- 
mestic ‘education of our girls. The 
addresses, talks and pagers were all 


listened to with undivided attention. 


At the night session recitations were 
given by Misses Eliza Burns and Leoti 
in addition to the other ex- 
ercises. Prof C. W.:Judy, a_ local 
musician, added to the interest by 
interspersing the exercises with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

The following’ resolutions were 
adopted: Resolved, That we ask the 
board of agriculture to make an ap- 
propriation to be used in giving 
premiums to farmers who will bring 
exhibits of farm products and stock 
to the next farmers’ institute. Re- 
solved, That we tender our thanks and 
appreciation to Messrs Charles McIn- 
tire and S. H. Moore for the able man- 
ner in which they have conducted this 





institute and invite them to come 
again next year. 
Ohio -Grange Notes 
MARY E. LEE 
Members of the faculty of Ohio 


state university who taught the agri- 
eultural extension school at Amesville 
stayed over Saturday afternoon for 
the grange meeting. Each made an 
address discussing the increased in- 
terest and the splendid outlook for 
financial success in agriculture. They 
urged that the grange study the prob- 
lems of agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence in a systematic way, and thus 
carry on the work begun by the ex- 
tension school. Much gratification 
was expressed by the grange over the 
work of the school and the fact that 
there is a grange at the _ university 
where the faculty and advanced stu~ 
dents can meet in regular’ session; 


-and more, that when the facuity were 


teaching these extension schools in 
communities having granges they can 
meet these bodies and devise further 
work along scientific lines. Thus are 
the dreams of the organizer of the 
University grange being fulfilled. 

Hon F. A. Derthick, past master of 
Ohio state grange, C. B. Kegley, mas- 
ter of Washington state grange, and 
F. P. Wolcott, master of Kentucky 
state grange, are delegates to the 
International tax conference at Louis- 
ville, Ky. This is one of the most im- 
portant conventions, and eminent men 
are present as delegates from states 
appointed by governors, and as dele- 
gates. from universities, appointed by 
universities. 

Little Hocking grange of Athens 
county held its annual picnic at the 
time of the meeting of the state horti- 


‘cultural society at the home of C. B. 


Oakes, A large number were present, 
and the day was.-a successful one from 
every viewpoint. 


Plan to Observe Apple Day—The 
returning season for the final harvests 
reminds us that the date, the third 
Tuesday in October, for observing na- 
tional apple day, is near at hand. 
It is to be hoped that all having the 
slightest interest in the apple indus- 
try, and all who can appreciate the 
countless benefits conferred ‘by the 
king of fruits, will observe the day in 
the most fitting marner. 





“What the Granges Are Doing 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The grange in West Virginia has its 
full share of ups and downs, but un- 
der very adverse conditions it has 
been able to come to time whenever 
the roll has been called for the last 38 
years. The. present summer has seen 
the usual number of picnic meetings, 
and the season is only*fairly under 
way. Early in Augusta largely attend- 
ed picnic was. held by Poca grange in 
a grove near their hall. Rev C, M. Far- 
rar delivered a short address in the 
forenoon, and after partaking of a 
bounteous dinner the people listened 
for more than an hour to the address 
of the occasion by Prof T. C. Atkeson, 
master of the state grange. With 
plenty of good music and a social 
good time the crowd went home well 
pleased late in the afternoon. 

The state master will spend two or 
three weeks presenting the subject of 
agriculture to teachers’ institutes the 
last of August and first of September, 
at the request of the-state superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The West Virginia university opens 
September 20, when the university 
grange will take on new life and begin 
active operations again. The grange 
is an important factor in the social 
life of the university, and many 
young men are brought into the or- 
der while attending college. 

NEW YORK 

Webster grange entertained Mon- 
roe county Pomona September 11. 
The fifth degree was conferred on a 
class of 15 in full form. The grange 
furnished tea and coffee. The last 
quarterly report of this grange gave 
it 626 members, with another grist to 
grind in the next quarter. 





Light or .Road Horses must be well 
broken, clean limbed and_ strictly 
sound, with beauty, symmetry and 
high action, in order to command good 
prices, besides mated in matched 
pairs and usually city broken. When 
you get this sort of a specimen -you 
are hardly disposed to. part -with it 
for less than a fancy price, but even 
then it is the exception for the farmer 
or producer to get in on thesé record 
prices. It remains for some middle- 
man to make the find of a prospect- 
ive high stepper, or fancy roadster, 
who by special training and tireless 
devotion is able to land such animals 
in rich men’s stables, where price cuts 
little or no figure-—[Prof F. C. 
Minkler, New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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Farmers Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
ead by 500,000 000 Fesple Weekly 


{a= DEPARTMENT is 0 is one of the most valu- 

uble in A merican Agriculturist.. At a cost of only 
FIVE. be a a word you can advertise anything 
you_ wis! sell or exchange. 
iS must be counted as part of the 
t and each initial or a number counts 
one word. Cash must accompany each order, 

advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent _to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday ei 
sertion in issue of the a lowing woe Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate. but will be 
inserted in our BEAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be phe under this_ head, eas making 
a small adv as noticeable as a la 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Seopener’* ad- 
ayy | is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Exchange 








rantee in- 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A GOOD. RATE OF INTE INTEREST. perfect safety 
‘to principal, e —~_w- in extra profits, and avail- 
ability so you get your money when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 
security holders for quarter of a century—an un- 
ead record. If you have any money to invest. it 
nee. | to write me for particulars. HERBERT 

NYRI  — Orange Judd Company, 49 
Lafayette New York City. 








FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, address 


WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 





@ PRINTING OUTFITS, % inch_type, 2c post- 
paid. B. GEIB, East Norwalk. Ct. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
MONEY SAVED by using the Roy swing stan- 


chion, made, to fit any stable. Price reasonable. 
A pleasure to answer your inquiry for price and 








booklet. ROY BROS, E Barnet. 
LIVE STOCK 
LARGE BERKSHIRES—Ap Apria farrow, he coxas; 
li reed stock, at attractive prices. am- 
nillet rams, JOHN MacNAUGHTON, Bale. 
donia, N Y¥. 


FARM AFFAIRS 





LIVE sTOOK 


ERRCHEROR. BELGIAN, Hackney and Shire 
stallions My Percheron and 
stallions at eae York state fair took first 
in two and three-year-old also first in class 
for Start in breeding business 
right. Come to Shortsville, N Y, where it will not 
cost you any more to with win- 
ning, kind it would to 


money-making 
inferior stock. Always‘ a choice dot 
G1 SUTPHEN eed stallions and mares on hand. 


_STAR FARM. HOLSTEINS—Star farms have 
E. French, Shipman, Ill, 15 
heifers Seat two 





yt Ky HORACE » 4 BRONSON, Dept G 
land, N Y. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Star farm’s greatest 
sale of registered Holstein cattle is now on. Prices 
cut 50% on registered service is, cows and heifers. 
10 registered Holstein heif at an even $1000, It 
is the Br of a life }. Rk for you. Write 
pas for free information. A HORACE L. 

BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y, 


NEW IMPORTATION of atrictly hi L - 
cheron stallions; also Americ: an bred A 
French coachers. For thirty an im r and 
ee + prize winners. WOOD A IN. Av 
urn 











eet qe, ee 2 

ers” co; ree. 

1096, University Building, Syracuse, 

STOCK ga —. 
y gra on 

house, Two orchards, young peach orchard. ae 
railroad and trolley. A fine lot of =e- 

istered lg rg es “tala be purcha 


of f. $8000 ; . »b npoe time. 
FARM AGENCY, 


CO, De; 


HOLSTEIN 
use, 4 barns, 





-. 


cash HALLS 
Owego, 

SELF-SUPPORTING Delaware 
one. seven-room house, 


wagons, 
three cote a his year oO called 
‘s crop. Owner 
away. Rev WM EUCHLER, R D 6, Box 2, 
ver, ‘ 


WANTED—A farm, 5 acres. House, bam and 
land in good condi 
meh pestere 








or 4 miles to good nee ets, ie to’ city; 
aa village, church, ete, 7 vill bay 4 
$1500. G, A. NORTON. Ridgefield 





Ry Poet: China tek both sexes, 
8S. “oon i ly and A = 
furrow. EX ELSIOR STOCK FARM, Water 





GOOD SHROPSHIRE ram lambs at $10 and 2 
qoortiase at $12 each; also 3 months’ Collie pup for 
$%. . 8. CUTHBERT, Hammond, New York. 





FIRST PRIZE thoroughbred —_ bull calf; 
Oxford ram lambs; female Scotc Collies. 
LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, NY. 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA farms for sale. 
Inland and salt water front farms, with oyster 
bettoms, fish, crabs and clams. a land, amd 
pouting. Bargains. No commiesio Farms 
dress GEORGE L. CRAMER & SONS. 
erick, Maryland. 


$1800 BUYS a 100-acre farm, Pam 12-room 
house, one barn — basement, iles Bam 
cost on meme, rms $700 cas 
NIGHT’S TEAL ESTATE pee GENGT, 
Whitney” Point, N Y. 








a ge IMPROVED Chester Whites, best strains, 
ices_reasonable ; a. ranteed. GROSS. 
ROAD FARM, Plattsburg, ° 


FOR — a bred ree pe neiter calf six 


months old. Also ered kshire swine. 
T. J. KERR, Collins, es Y. 


SHROPSHIRE YEARLING rams weighing 175 
to 200 Ibs. Iso yearling ewes and ram lambs, 
H. B. COVERT, Lodi, Y. 











POLAND-CHINAS 6 to 8 weeks $8 pair, $4 each, 
3 months $6; yearlin , $2. PINKNEY J. 
KIRK, Nottingham, 





POLAND-CHINAS—First prize state 
=, Cofslog. tree Tee, . NELAGM BTAMBAUGH. ‘gn 
. New 


DELAWARE IS A FRUIT garden. The best 

place in the world for strawberries, potatoes and 

carly — Information given to buyers and 

ron Daren by ts BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
ver, 





FOR SALE—A good farm of 144 acres in the 


beautiful Cumberland valley in southern Pennsyl- 
vania; productive soil, buildings; price 

ead particulars address GEO W. RHONE, Orrs- 
own, 5 


4 








OUR HELP BUREAWVU 


Five Cents a Word 





REGISTERED Shropshire rams, 
lambs, $15 and $20, large. J. A. 
Jerusalem, N Y. 


year! and 
VAN ATTEN, 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, ram lambs, Chester White 
pigs, + cattle. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Fal- 
coner, i 





REGISTERED Ohio Improved Chesters, service 
beams. et pigs. FORECASTLE FARM, Burnt 
lis, 2 . ‘ 





ONE, HUNDRED SHRTLAND mies and Scotch 





a 


ay free catalog. FRED EWART, Espy- 
ville 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sno, S Co 
cutee: prize winners. JESS CARRIER, Fulton, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





FARM aae “. - , ez, ee kind of help supplied 


free of charge b: informati ffi 
Italians (59 Lafayette a ar - me 1198 Frank i 
lin), New York Exnor OFFICE. 


Send for circular ym saglitalsen, blanks. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FREE—Beautiful sample album of holiday 
cards. a “es make from $3 §: to % y Pais 
pm agg writ e MILTON Ps, vg hare 
y e 
Sth Pot. New eek taco 





ARGE BERKSHIRES—Write 
HARPENDING. Highwood, Dundee, 


IMPORTED STOCK, la lish Yorkshires. 
A. BRADLEY, Frowsburg, N wy 


for, , Soin, 
N Y. 








ean RAMS. $12 to $15. eee ey pigs, 
$%. JOHN CAMPBELL, Fairpoint, Ohio. 





UROC PIGS—Extra nice. pnsts bred, $. 
Chester, Pa. 








HUGH BRINTON, West 

MILKING Shorthorns and Ayrshires. F. 8. 
LEWIS, Ashville, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINA on ies prices right. N. D. 


SNYDER, Laceyville, 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


SPAYED SHEPHERD PUPS; 








AGENTS, woolfet is your harvest. The great 
hoof softener for horses’ feet ~ po , 4 ail kinds, 
xc) ve ry, sample an e . 
WORST, Ashland, Ohio. E gos rg, 





AGENTS —Se daily selling our Handy Tool, 12 


articles htni selier. §& dle free, 
THOMAS" MFG COMPANY, 63 ‘Thin Bt Day: 





M4LE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carrie 
peu clerks, Examinations everywhere Novem. 
r 17th. $600 to $1000 yearly. Excellent chance 
for advancement. lo use of 
Short vacation. § 


times. hours. ary 
twice monthly. Over 10,000 appointments to be 


made. dur 1910. Country and city residents 
equally eligible. | Common education’ sufficient. 
influence unn Candidates pre- 


Political ecessary. 
 — ow immediately ‘for schedule of 


FRANKLIN" 
SHTCTE Dent sh Rochester, Y. ix 








Leghorn cock- 
erels; Foxhound pups; tame raccoons. A. J. GIL- 
SON, Edwards, N ¥ 

WHITE AND BROWN ferrets te sale. Price 
list free. BERT EWELL, R No 1, Welli 0. 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale, from 2 to 4 


months old. D. RHINESMITH, Perulack, Pa. 








MEN WANTED Yous, strong, ane — 
vilagemen preferred ; 


al roads, x Si or brakemen ; —— =o 
v. eee. Promoted to con- 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


FOR SALE—PFine farm of 21 acres, situated Bt 
miles from the beautiful town of New 

Pa, one of the most important stations on the 
Northern Central railroad between Baltimore and 
York. It contains Cy 81 acres of 

lands of hickory. oak chestnut and is 
mated at about 3000 telephoas and telegraph 





esti- 


worth $1.50 to apiece. ‘ixty-two acres in w - 
balance -im clover and timothy sses. Land in 
highest state of cultivation. ree a 
practically as as new. One tort 
mansion One large barn 60x13 7. wil 
hold 100 head of stock. Also another large — 
50x100 ft with 50 stalls for horses. 

cribs, wagon sheds. hog pens, fine dairy pe 


ni water a ah i. from a fine spring. Also 
ice-house and chicken house. Good reasons for 
selling. Price 5, to quick buyer. The im- 
provements on this farm cost more money and it is 
best Bx»! farms in York county. 

Good neighborhood, very healthy, close to schools 
and churches. Good market for everything potest 
on the farm at New Freedom. Address E. 
McCLEARY, York, Pa. 


YEAR’S INCOME. $1200; pri $2000, 
other interest compels quick sate and 





rout’s Farm gta, Bows 
TROUT CO, Dept 10%, 4 W sth t, 
cor Broadway, » al 


or or eae Sta weight, 
a Ritwar ASSOGLATION, 
227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

nce is no bar. 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, 
riers, 


postoffice  car- 
clerks. _, yearly. Examinations 
ember 1 NE- 


where Nov: FRA 
LIN INSTITOTE. M Dent 6, "Sakaien N Y¥. 








mans S UG APHY— Wire and wireless } 
8 


aranteed. Catalog free. EA’ 
ERN RN TELEGRAPH oe SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 
WANTED—Practical scientific farmer of experi 
ence as superintendent on model farm about 108 
acres, Address McLEOD, P O Box 1057, New York. 


Bi. ee Steady, sine Pm for . meral farm 
good mil L EN- 
LOHR East Chatham, NY. wks eit _ 


Br ANTED—Single an for omnes farm 
ee 2 y vear. Address BOX 4 

















trespondence 
From Ady in A A 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: TI had very satis- 
factory results from my adv in Farm- 
ers’ Exchange Department, in fact, was 
almost overwhelmed with correspond- 
ence for a time. Disposed of all our 
surplus stock to good people, gener« 
ally from whom we received very sat< 
isfactory acknowledgments.—[Owen 
Underwood, Fieming, Pa. 


Overwhelmed with Co 






































Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. 2 
. 1908 | 1908 | 1908 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
| 
Pieter |$8.50 ‘$7.50 [$8.40 |$6.85 [$5.00 [$4.50 _ 
‘ew York | 7.25 | 7.50 | 8. 7.78 | 56.00 | 4.00 
Buffalo 7.00 | 650 | 856) 7.45 | 5.25 | 4.25 
8.25 | 7.00 | 8.15) 7.10] 4.75 | 4.00 
Pittsburg | 7.00 | 6.% 7.55 | 490 | 4.10 
| 





At Chicago, after the market had 
declined 50c, there was a sensational 
advance in cattle, owing to heavy 
buying for shiprient to eastern m4r- 
kets. New York dressed meat con- 
cerns were represented anmiong the 
buyers. Choice to prime steers rose 
close to the record price of the year, 
tops selling at $8.50 p 100 p Ibs. There 
was a good demand for all grades of 
steers. Receipts of late have been 
somewhat heavier, but the supply is 
still insufficient for pressing needs of 
the trade. Western range cattle ad- 
vanced in sympathy with native steers. 
Butcher, cows and: heifers sell readily. 
Stockers and feeders were about the 
only class of cattle which did not re- 
flect the improved market. Demand 
from the country, however, is 
gomewhat stronger. Choice to prime 
steers 8@8.50, good to choice 7.25@8, 
good to choice beef cows 4.25@5.25, 
good to choict heifers 4.50@6, butcher 
bulls 4.25@4.85, selected feeders 5@ 
5.50, good to choice calves 8.25@9. 

Hogs have developed some weak- 
ness, owing to heavier receipts. Re- 
cent high prices have encouraged 
shipments, but it seems apparent that 
number of hogs. in the country are 


too limited to permit of much larger ~ 


shipments even at higher prices. Ship- 
ping demand, however, has. mot been 
so strong and this in a measure is ic- 
countable for an easier tone. Choice 
heavy hogs $8.35@8.42%, butcher 
hogs 8.20@8.40, choice light 8.10@ 
8.20, pigs 6.25 @7. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs ure 
diminishing. ‘This is noted at ali the 
principal western markets. The de- 
mand for the butcher trade is not so 
brisk, but the feeding end of the busi- 
ness is improving. Good to choice 
lambs for $6.75@7.45, good to choice 
yearling wethers 490@5, feeding 
wethers 4.25@4.75, feeding iambs 6 
@6.70. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST. WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or | Wheat { Com Oats 
Spot | soe | 1908-| 1909 | 1908 | 1909 
Chi -}108 | 102 | 02 | 7a | a0 | 29 
New York | 1. 1. 72 | 44 
Berfont tom) tomy | ae | a | Se 
Toledo .. | 1.174| 1.015. 65 | 81 | 42 | SI 
St. Louis. | 1.19 | 1.03 | 60 | .76f | 39 | 48 
Min’plis | 101 37%; 60 | .% | 38 | 
Liverpool | 1.084/| 1.125 84 | 97% | — - 





At Chicago, wheat has beep greatly 
unsettled, price changes frequent, and 
at times violent, particularly in nearby 
deliveries. The market, as a whole, 
was fairly well supported, considering 
the very heavy arrivals at spring 
wheat points in the northwest on both 
sides of the international boundary 
line. The movement from farms was 
very heavy, but it was reported that 
only a part of this wheat actually 
pressed upon the markets. In view 
of.the excellent home crop, deferred 
deliveries, such as May, were only 
steady; Dec moved up to a little bet- 
ter than $1 p bu and hesitated around 
that point; May 1.02@1.02%. 

The milling demand was fair, with 
flour manufacturers reasonably busy, 
but sales almost exclusively on do- 
mestic account. Exporters claimed 
both wheat and flour too high to at- 
tract foreign business. Cables were 
irregular and without important hews. 
Car lots of wheat sold at a wide range, 
according to quality, choice red win- 
ter all the way up to $1.15 p bu, and 
spring .1.06@1.07. with lower grades 
around 1@1.05, and durum 82@S5c. 

In corn a tendency was discernible 
to sell; this applied to old corn from ~ 
. the farm and to, new crop deliveries 
on the board of trade. As a result, 
prices were lower, with occasional re- 
cessions in early winter deliveries. An 
underlying influence was the mild 
weather in the corn belt. Some frosts 


ao 2 ute oS 





ee Se ee 





ain 3 . =! tae ee 


without ap: damage, accord- 
ing to occasional, reports. American 
Agriculturist’s exhaustive review of 
the corn situation will be printed next 
week. No 2 old corn in store O%@ 
6lc p bu. : 
Oats in only fair demand on future 
aecount and nearly steady, with Dec 
around 38%@39%c p bu. Sales by 
sample included No 4 white at 36@ 
40c, No 2 and No 8 white 38% @4lc. 
Rye showed more firmness, but 
trade light, No 2 to & to store 71@ 
72e p bu, No 3 68@7 
A healthy barley trade may be 
noted at néarly a recent price range, 
demand perhaps better for malting 
grade than for feed barley; the latter 1 
quoted at 48@53e p bu. Fair to choice 
malting barley 55 @ G5c. . 
Timothy seed in moderate demand, 
with prime @bout 8%c p Ib, clover 
14%c, millets 1@1\c. ’ 


At New York, wheat a trifle easier, 
No 1 Northern Duluth $1.00%, No 2 
hard winter 1.14%. Corn quiet and 
lower, No 2 72c, No 3, No 4 and 
steamer all nominal. Oats fairly ac- 
tive and prices steady. Natural wheat 
42% @45c on the track. White clip 
43 % @48e. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Uniess otherwise 


stances are nee New Wok Thaw &..% 


prices at the will sell from store, 

mus t and commission he 

en sold in @ cmall way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans—Domestic, medium and pea 
beans quiet at $2.30 p bu. New crop 
of marrow beans has not yet reached 
the market. Choice red kidmey 2.45 
@ 2.47%. 

Acreage the same as iast year. 
Quality rather poor. Yield 8 to 10 
bus to the acre. Price to farmers for 
navy beans $240.—[P. D., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

At Boston, new crop arriving very 
slowly, new domestic pea beans selling 
in a small way at 40 p bu, choice 
mediums 2.30. 

At Chicago, market quiet, offerings 
light. Choice hand-picked pea beans 
Ses> p bu, red kidney 2.35@ 


Cranberries—Market dull at the re- 
cent decline and there is a large ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Cape Cod $4.50 
@5.50 p bbl. 





The cranberry crop is the largest 
ever grown in N J. Quality good, 


ere: 
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THE LATEST. 


appeared at the close of Sept, but] | 
preciable 


MARKETS 


PAINT TALKS No. 12 


Painting for Winter Protection 


Buildings needing protection should be painted in the fall, when surfaces are 


dry and in ideal cyndition for painting. 
painted at this time. 

It is the frequent moistening and drying-out which 
takes place in winter and spring that is the greatest 
cause of decay in wood. 

Rusting of unpainted metal parts is too well 
known to dwell on. 

Add years of life to your buildings and_ implements 
by giving them a coat or two of Pure White Lead 
and Taaeed Oil (tinted as desired). And do it this fall. 

Pure White Lead paint does not scale off, but wears 
down gradually. 

Your Guarantee of White Lead Parit 
is the Dutch Boy Painter Trade Mark 
Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he 
hasn't it—do not accept something else— 
write our nearest office. 

Read about our Houseowner's Painting Outfit 4a 
NATIONAL. LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities : 
New York Boston. Buffalo ‘Cincinnati_ Chicago Cleveland 


St. Low ‘ohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co. Philadelphia 
© (avi bead & Ou Co. Pittsburgh ’ 











































Farm implements, too, should be 








Painting Outfit 
Free 


_ We have prepared a 
little package things 
aring on the subject 
of painting which we 
call H ouse-owners’ 
Painting Outfit No.7 
Itincludes: . 
1—Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior OF exte- 
rior schemes). 
2 — Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 
3—Instrument 
fer detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 
Free on request to 
avy reader who asks for 


H ouse-owners = 
ing Outfit No.7 








Ask our Dealer | or 
ATLAS 


<< Portland Cement 
It Makes the Best Concrete 


There are many brands of Portland Cement manufactured 
and various grades of quality, yet there is as much difference 
between these brands as there is between various kinds of 
seeds, and you know that poor seeds never produce a good crop. 


The Best That Can Be Made 













There is only one quality of ATLAS Portland Cement—the 
best that can be made, and the same for everybody. 

ATLAS is always uniform. It never varies in fineness, color 
or strength, as it is manufactured from the genuine raw 
materials; that is why it makes the best concrete. 


The Standard for Quality 





There are none just as good. 

ATLAS has the 

“ti by architects, engineers and chemists. 
he U 


Panama Canal. 
quality the Government gets. 


Department 26 









atest sale because it has the greatest merit. 


You may = only one bag, but you get the same 
an you ask for any better ? 


Write fer copy of our beok, ‘Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm.”” 
It contains 160 pages of practical information and ever 150 illustrations. We mail it Free. 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If he cannot supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Company 
30 Broad Street, New York 


ATLAS is the standard by which the quality of all other 
brands is measured. ‘To say that a brand of cement is 
almost as good as ATLAS, is to pay it the highest compliment. 


It stands 


. 8. Government bought 4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS for the 
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324 . [20] 
a al $5.50 p bbl—f{J. B. I., Vinton, 


Dried Fruits—-Spot goods are firmly 
held; 1909 fcy evaporated applies 10% 


@11¢ p |b, choice 9@9%c, huckleber- 
hs 1 crop, 12%c, raspberries 21% 


At Chicago, demand active, prices 
steady. Fancy evaporated apples in 
bxs 8% @8%c p lb, choice 7% @8c 
Va sun-dried 4% @idc, raspberries 23 
@22%e. 


Eggs—Fine fcy stock moving very 
well, but receivers report an accumu- 
lation of medium to good grades of 
fresh gathered. Western eggs are Sell- 
ing quite freely at 283@24%c p doz, 
firsts nominally 28@30c, nearby se- 
lected white choice to fey 35@37c, 
brown fcy 31@338c, refrigerator early 
pack 24% @25%c. 

At Boston, receipts light and prices 
firmer. Fancy hennery 33 @34c p doz, 


Me, Vt and N H extra 30@3lIc, best 


western 24% @25c. 


Fresh Fruits—Peaches in light sup- 
ply and prices firmer. Jersey $1.25@ 
.% p carrier, Up River 40@90c p 
bskt, state 1@1.75 p carrier. Plums in 
fair demand and firmly held, Damsons 
20@25c p 8-lb bskt, Green Gage 20 
@23c, prunes 20@35c. Grapes in am- 
ple supply. Up River Del 40@60c p 
ease, Niagara 45@65c, pears steady, 
Bartlett 5@6.50 p bbl, Seckel 4@7, 
Beurree Bosc 3.50@5, quinces 3@5, 
citron 50@76c. i. 


Hay and Straw—vValues for all 


grades are steady and without quot- 
able change. Small bales rather quiet, 
Prime timothy 95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 90 


@92%c, fcy mixed clover 85@90c, 
pure clover 70@85c, No 1 rye 
straw, 


Hides — Country-slaughter steer 
hides, 60 Ibs or over, 15@15%c p |b, 
cow hides 13@13%c, bull hides 11 
@12c,_No'1 calf skin 24@25c, No 
horse hides $3.85@3.90. 


Mill Feed—Market rather quiet, 


coarse western spring bran in 100-lb 
sacks to arrive $23.60 p ton, standard 
middlings do, flour middlings 28.75, 
gluten 30.45, red dog 3.10 Sp sack, fine 
yellow corn meal 1.65@1.75. 


Onions—Receipts are fairly large, 
ordinary stocks dull. Choice onions 
firmly held. Long Island and Jersey 
4.50@2 p bbl, Orange Co yellow 1@ 
50 p bag, Ct and eastern white 2@ 
2.25 p bbl. 

Only 5 acres of onions harvested in 
this county; all sold.—[{S. C. Wood- 
stoek, Ohio. 

At Boston, market quiet, and prices 
somewhat improved. Native yellow 
60@70c p bu-bx, Ct river $1.15@1.25 
p 100-lb bag. 

At Chicago, home-grown red or yel- 
low 65@T5c p sk of 65 to 70 lbs, Ind 
yellow 65 @ Tc p 70 lbs, 


Poultry—Market well cleaned up. 
Recent receipts of live poultry have 
been very small. Fowls and broiler 
chickens 16e p ib 1 w, turkeys 15c, 
fresh-killed roasting chickens, iced, 
25@26c p 1b, fowls, dry packed 17c, 
spring turkeys, dry picked, average 





best 18@28c. 
At Boston, receipts somewhat 
larger, especially of dressed poultry. 


, 


chickens and fowls 144%4@15c 
w, fresh-killed northern and 
fowls 18c, roasting chickens, 
4% to 5 Ibs, 283@25c p Ib, choice 
broilers 19@20c, turkeys 20@25c. 


Vegetables—Va and Md sweet po- 
tatoes $1.25@1.75 p_ bbl, _ brussels 
sprouts 6@14c p qt, beets and carrots 
easier at $1 p 100 bchs, cukes in light 
demand at $1@2.50 p bbl for L I and 
7ic@$1.50 for Jersey. Cucumber 
pickles $1@3, cabbage in large sup- 
ply, flat Dutch $1.50@3.50 p_ 100, 
large celery 30@40c p doz stalks, 
eauliflower better demand, state $2@ 
2.50 p large bbl, L I short cut $1.50 @ 
2.25, eggplants 60@80c, lettuce 25@ 
7ic p bskt, lima beans T5e @ $1.50, 
okra $1@1.50, peppers 7T5c@$1.25 p 
bbl, pumpkins 50@T5c, peas $1@2 p 
bag, radishes 0@T5c-. p 1 behs, 
string beans 35@75c p bskt, spinach 
25@75c p 100 behs, string beans 35@ 
Tie p bskt, spinach 25@75c p bbl, 
Hubbard squash 75c@$1, crookneck 
N0@The,. rutabaga turnips 7T5c@$1, 
white $1.50@2.25, tomatoes 30@40c 
p bx. 

Wool—Sales of wool in the Boston 
market last week are variously esti- 
mated at 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 Ibs. 
Purchases were by a number of im- 
yortant millers. The American Woolen 


Broiler 
p lb 1 
eastern 


-reported to be less active. 


Co; however, the largest consumer of 
wools, was not in the market. Ohio 
fleeces are in good demand. Sales of 
unwashed delaine are reported at 33c, 
% blood at 37c, B lambs pulled wool 
in the grease 42@47c in Philadelphia. 


Apple Crop and Market 


Choice fruit is still in demand. Per- 
centage of fcy apples in the total re- 
ceipts is far below the requirements 
of the trade. Common stock, however, 
is weak. It seems evident that a large 
part of the crop will, have to be 
utilized by the evaporators and mince- 
meat manufacturers. 

Very few apples in this locality, and 
none of first-class quality.—[J. H. S., 
Bismarck, Mo. 

Fall apples about all gone; winter 
apples dropping quite badly.—[{J. H. 
R., Copemish, Mich. 

Apples a-poor crop and _ scarce; 
peaches inferior; grapes fairly good. 
{L. D. S., Palmyra, Mo. 

Apples a failure; potatoes fair.—[W. 
E. 8., Streator, Ill. 

At Nev York, receipts are fairly 
heavy, but fcy table apples in mod- 
erate supply. McIntosh $8@5 p bbl, 
Thirty Ounce 2.50@3.75, King 2.50@ 
4, Nyack Pippin and Gravenstein do, 
Mo Jonathan 5@7. 

At Wolcott, N Y, the apple trade is 
Consider- 
able complaint was heard regarding 
the poor quality of apples offered and 
it is evident that the large portion of 
the stock will have to be consumed by 
the drying houses and cider milis. The 
drying houses are paying 10c a bu to 
clean up the ground, and 25c for stock 
on the trees not fit for barreling. Wol- 
cott canning factory paid 70e p bbi 
for a 25-acre orchard crop for all 
apples 2% inches and over. No 1 ap- 
ples are selling at $3 p bbl and No 2 
1.75. Cider apples are 35c p cwt 
higher. 

At Chicago, Baldwins and Greenings 
received thus far too hard to _ sell 
readily. Jonathans $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 
Baldwins 1.50@2, choice stock at a 
premium. Alexander 3@3.25, Wolf 
River do, boxed apples 1.25@3. 

At Boston, offerings are ample, 
choice lots scarce. ‘Gravenstein and 
Alexanders $3@4 p bu, Wealthy 2.50 
@38, Snow 2@3. 


& 


The Potato Situation 








In the large distributing markets 
potato prices are firmer. Trade im- 
proves with better stock offered. The 
proportion of fcy potatoes to the total 
receipts is still small, and a premium 
is offered on choice lots. There is 
grave apprehension in Maine over the 
final yield of the potato crop, owing 
to the danger of rot from recent heavy 
rains. Just when the crop was ready 
to harvest thefe was a rain which 


prevented digging for several days. 
Following are reports from the 
growers: 


Average nearly 120 bus to the acre. 
Size and quality good. Price at ship- 
ping station 50c. About 1-3 of the crop 
marketed.—[W. P., Buskirk, N Y. 

Bid price 50c, acreage 10% less than 
last year. Quality good, yield 150 bus 
to the acre.—[A. E. P., Madison, N Y. 

Quality excellent, no blight or rot, 
yield smaller than last year. Price 
50c.—[E. F. D., Honeoye Falls, N Y. 

Yield 200 bus to the acre. Growers 
selling at 50c.—[F. E. A., West Win- 
field, N Y. 

We are almost cleaned up; bid price 
65c. Quality good. Yield 125 bus to 





the acre. Area same as last year.— 
[W. J. G., Southold, N- Y. 
Area 20% smaller. Average yield 


20 bus. Price 50c. About 1-3 of the 
crop will be held.—[J. IL. S., Johnson- 
ville, N ¥ 

Not enough potatoes harvested to 
supply local demand. Price 40c.—[A. 


R. F., Gouverneur, N Y. 

Yield 80 bus to the acre. Bid price 
45c.—[A. A. H., Portage Co, O. 

Area reduced 15%. Quality good, 
but tubers undersized. Price at ship- 
ping stations 55c.—[H. W. M., Cort- 
land, O. 

Drouth reduced yield to 80%. Acre- 


age same as in 1908. Price 60c.—[N. 
H. H., Bamford, Pa. 

Area reduced 10%. Quality good, 
price 40@60c. Growers selling.—[A. 
W. N., Richfield Springs, N Y. 

Very few potatoes for market. Price 
j5c.—[T. F., Fleischmanns, N Y. 

Area same as last: year, yield 125 
bus to the acre. Tubers are a little 
too large, but smooth and of good 
quality. Best crop in years, Grow- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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ers have been sclling, Sreqte for sev- 
eral weeks at 42@ p-bu. Those 
who have cellar room will hold, ex- 
pecting higher prices. Some crops 
returning more than 200 bus to the 
acre.—[W. A. G., Johnsonville, N Y. 

Acreage 20% larger, but yield less. 
price 50c. Growers selling.—[J. H. 
H., Dalton, N Y. 

Growers justified in holding for 60c. 
Bid price 50c. Size and quality not up 
to normal. Yield 85 bus. Acreage un- 
changed.-—[C..-W. B., Phelps, N Y. 

Area 75% greater. Crop suffered for 
lack of rain. Bid 60@65c p bu.—[R. 
D. G., East Greenbush, N Y. 

Not enough potatoes for home con- 
sumption. Price 75@85c p bu.—[W. 
J. C., Saugerties, NY.  . 

Area 5% larger, yield 140 bus to the 
acre. Quality average. Price 
{C. N. C., Owego, N ¥. 

Crop reduced 30% by. drouth. Stozk 
all marketed.—[L. -H. H., Orient, N Y. 


Price 50c, farmers séltling. That is 
the .- custom here.—[S. H., Valley 
Falls, N Y. 


Area harvested only 50% of normal. 
Damage due to dry season. Price 80c. 
{H. Cc. F., Mt Marion, N Y¥. 

Large yield in this section; 200 bus 
to the acre. Area increased 10%. 
Price 50c. Growers selling.—[G. D. 
C., Sauqioit, N Y¥. 

Prospect of a light crop of late po- 
tatoes because of dry weather; price 
50e p bu now.—{[D, T., Hudson, Mich. 

Early potatoes being dug; late va- 
rieties a good color and promise a 
good yield.—[F. L. F., Bad Axe, Mich. 

Potatoes are not up to average 
yield; 
Watsonville, Mich. 

Late potatoes need rain and a little 
more warm weather, but the crop will 
be fair, even if they grow no more.— 
{A. D. G., Highland, Mich. 

Potatoes and- onions starting to 
move in’ car lots from this place, for 
which there is a goog demand, at top 
prices.—[W. S., Auburn, Ind. 

Early potatoes were good, but late 
ones were nearly all scalded at plant- 
ing time and those that came up were 
ruined with drouth.—[J. W. G., Rock- 
port, Ind. 

Drouth through July and Aug in- 
jured the crop. Bid price 4Cc p bu.— 
[W. R. J., Holly, Mich. 

Growers selling at 45c p bu, deliv- 
ered at shipping station. Most of the 
crop were early varieties. Acreage 
10% smaller than last year. Yield 60 
bus to the acre.—[R. A. W., Burr Oak, 
Mich. 

Bid price 40c; 150 bus to the acre.— 
{F. J., Otsego, Mich. 

Potato acreage increased 25%, com- 
pared with last year. Yield 60 bus 


apples very poor.--[R. 8S. W., | 
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to the acre. Quality and size good. 
Yi deficient on account of drouth 
a frost. Price 40c. Farmers hold- 
ing.—({F. P., Hersey, Mich. 

Yield reduced 20% by drouth. Aver- 
age unchanged. Bid price 40c.—(0O. 
M..C., Eames, Mich. 

Yield on Sid Kitcher’s 12-acre po- 
tato field was 1000 bus to the acre; 
largest ever known here. Average in 
this vicinity 139 bus to the acre. Crop 
damaged by grubs and dry weather. 
Price 51%c.—[J. T. C., Bayville, Mich. 

We are offering to growers 35c at 
our 12 shipping stations. Acreage 
115% in northern part of state. Aver- 
age yield 100 to 125 bus to the acre. 
Quality good.—[Squires & Co, Rock- 


wood, Mich. 

Area unchanged, quality “‘ege’ be 
45c; farmers holding.—[E. H,, 
Hart, Mich. 

Area 5% smaller than last year. 
Price 40c. Too early to estimate yield. 
[A. W., Plymouth, Mich. 


Area of five counties in central Wis 
5% less than in 1908. Yield &%} bus to 
the acre. Size small, quality good; a 
little scab. Drouth and early frost 
reduced yield. Price 85@45c p bu. 
Growers inclined to hold well ripened 
stock. Much of it is green.—|[B. M. 
V., Grand. Rapids, Wis. 

Yield 8300 bus to the acre, but rain 
may reduce this. It will be days be- 
fore digging can be started. No frost 
damage yet. Price 40c.—[C. P., Cari- 
bou, Me. 

Six inches °f rain in three days. 
Fields flooded. No digging. Outlodjk 
bad. Losses will be heavy. Area 8% 
greater than last year. Rot is preva- 
lent. Price 45c.—[E. E. P., Presque 
‘Isle, Me. 

Acreage same at last year, more or 
jess damage from rot. Heavy rains 
72 hours. Yield depends largely on 
weather.—[E. L. C., Houlton, Me. 

No potatoes shipped out. All con- 
sumed by mill employees. Yield re- 
duced by rot. Price Tic.—[B. C. P., 
Torrington, Ct. 

At New York, choice white potatoes 
are in moderate supply and selling 
readily. Maine $1@1.90 P bag, L I 
1.87@ 2.12, Jersey and Pa 2@2.15. 

At Boston, receipts show improve- 
ment _in quality. Market firmer. Na- 
tive 75ic p bu-bx, Aroostook Green 
Mts $1.20@1.25 p 2-bu bag. 

At Chicago, market firm, choice 
Minn 46@50c p bu, fey Wis round 
white 48@50c, good Mich stock 45@ 


2 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price on 
Oct 1 was raised to 3%c p qt to the 
shipper in the 26-c zone, or $1.81 p 
40-qt can delivered in New York. This 
price was fixed at the monthy meeting, 
Sept 29. The decision was not unani- 
mous, however, as several of the mem- 
bers urged that the condition war- 
ranted an increase to 4c. Were it not 
for the Jewish holidays there would 
be a shortage in the market. At the 
present time it seems probable that 
there will be another increase in price 
before the month is half over. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
eans for the week ended Oct 2 were: 





Milk Cream 

SSR oe 88,010 ae8 
Susquehanna .......++-. 40 i] 
West Shore ......séesce 11,877 405 
Lackawanna .....+.«+«- 51,075 1,900 
N ¥ C (long haul) ..... 64,608 2,010 
N YC (Harlem) ....... 41,592 400 
Fe a) eee OP ee See ee 43,678 3,715 
Lehigh valley .......+++- y 1,750 
Homer Ramsdel) line .. 2,010 200 
New Haven .....-+eee0% 490 100 
Other. sources ......++++ 2,000 205 
te oo wh sds oe Seances 292,735 13,205 





Soda Nitrate on tands—J. T. &., 
Alabama: We have no records of 
nitrate of soda impoverishing land, 
even if used continuously. We can 
imagine only one kind of case where 
any injury might result, and that is 
from using the soda without adding 
potash and phosphoric acid to supply 
the needs of a crop. In this case the 
injury would result, not’ because so 
much soda nitrat: is used, but be- 
cause the potash and phosphoric acid 
would become reduced. As a matter 
of fact, soda nitrate is exceedingly 
soluble ahd rapidly passes out of the 
iand in the drainage water. Hence it 
is applied only while the crop is 
growing. In order to save the sur- 
plus it is necessary to put on a catch 
crop to be turned under, usually ‘he 
following spring. This is an economy, 
because it puts the nitrate in vege- 
table matter, which decays slowly, 
and thus returns the nitrate to the 
soil. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 
Guo Buster Mackes 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston ‘Chicago | 
'08.. 30% @31 32 29 
h- 27% - 28 26 
"07. 31 31% 30% 


At New York, values are unchanged, 
in spite of lower country markets. 
Stocks at distributing points are not 
exceedingly heavy. High-grade but- 
ter continues in excellent demand, 
bringing full quotations. Fine medium 
grades move fairly well. Creamery 
special 3lc p Ib, extra 30c, held cmy 
3044 @3l1c, process special 27c. 

At Boston, extra cmy Vt and N H 
prints 31% @32c p ib, northern cmy 
spruce tubs do, western ash tubs 3lc. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, receipts continue in 
fair volume, with moderate trade. Re- 
ceivers report quite a large surplus of 
full cream cheese. Tone. of country 
markets is also easier. Facvories, how- 
ever, are closing, and holders show no 
disposition to make important deduc- 
tions in prices. Buyers are cautious, 
taking only small lots. Full cream 
specials 15% @16%c p Ib, fcy colored 
15 4c, fey white do, fine skims 12c. 

At Boston, Vt cheese, full cm 15% 
@16c p lb, York state fey 16@16%c, 
common te good full cm 14@ 15c. 


Country Produce Markets 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


wheat $1.07@1.08 p bu, corn 70@73c, 
oats 42@48c, timothy hay 1750@18 p 
ton, rye straw 17, oat straw 9@9.50, 
bran 24@24. _dairy butter 22 @ 23c 
p Ib, eggs 25@27c p doz, potatoes 2.50 
@2.75 p bbl, onions bu, 
cabbage 1@1.25 p bbl, Dutchess ap- 
ples 3.25@3.75, Maiden Blush 3.50@ 
1 Gravenstein 8@4, Alexander 3.50 








At Pittsburg, potatoes 65@S5e p bu, 
sweets $1.75@3.75 p bbl, onions L.85@ 
2.25, cabbage 1@1.50, apples 1@1.50 

p bu, pears 4@4.50 p bbi, navy beans 
5 @270 p bu, corn 81@82c, oats 43 
@ 44c, oe 4 16@16.50 p ton, 
rye straw 10@10.50, oat straw 8.50@ 
9, middlings 30 @ 30.50, bran 24.50@25, 
dairy butter 27@28c p lb, eges 28c 
p doz. 

OHIO—At Cleveland, dairy butter 
25@26c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz, live 
fowls 14@15¢ p ~~ apples $4@4.50 p 
bbl, pears 80ce@1 p bu, potatoes 60@ 
65c, sweets 1.60@1.75 P —" onions 
90c p bu; cabbage 2@ 00 head, 
wheat 1.18 bu, corn 70c, ae 4l1c, 
middlings p ton, bran 23.50, tim- 
othy hay 15, rye straw 9.50, prairie 
hay. 9. 

At Columbus, butter firm, potatoes 
active, with slight upward aggne 


Wheat Ls 10 p bu, corn 75@80c, oats 
0c, rye 30@ bran 25 P ton, mid- 
dlings 27, timothy hay 11@12, rye 
straw 6. —- straw 5.50, dairy butter 
18 @ 25e DB p doz, live 
fowls 13° otatoes 54@56c p bu, 
sweets 1. qs. p bbl, onions 30@ 


55¢e p bu, cabbage 10@11 p ton, ap- 
ples 2.50@3.75 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, wheat $1.18@1.20 p 
bu, corn 68c, oats 41@42c, rye T4@ 
The, es hay 15@15.:! 50 p ton, clo- 
ver 14@14.50, rye straw Toes, oat 
straw 5.50@6, bran 21 @ 21.50, mid- 
dlings 22@23, dairy butter 23c p Ib, 
eges 22@23c p doz, apples 3.75@4 p 
bbl, pears 2.50 p bu, potatoes 50@60c, 
onions 40 @ 45c, — ee 1.75@ 

2 p bbl, cabbage Tic 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, pea beans 
oa 25@2.35 p bu, dairy butter 28@ 

Pp Ib, cheese 14@1i6c, eggs 29@ 
30c p doz, live fowis 15@16c p Ib, ie 
tatoes 60@70c p bu, sweets 1.75@2 
p bbl, cabbage 3.50@4 p 100 Aton 
onions 55@65c bu, apples 3.75@4 
p bbl, pears 4@5.50, timothy hay 17 
p ton, rye straw 10@10.50 


At Rochester, wheat $1.02 p bu, rye 
72@7T5c, corn T8@S80c, oats 42@44c, 
cabbage 8@10 p ton, onions 55 @ 60c 
B bu, potatoes 55 @ 65e, pea beans 2@ 

10, pears 50@60c, apples 40@ T5c p 
bskt, dairy butter 25@26c p Ib, eggs 
29 @ 30c p doz, timothy hay 16@2 
ton, rye straw 11@13. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, tim- 
othy hay $15@16 p ton, clover 13, rye 
straw 14@16, corn 4.25 bbl, butter 
firm, dairy butter 22 p Ib, eggs 
27ec LP Boni live fowls 15%c p tb, peta 

x ia bu, sweets 1@1.35 8 
e 14@ 
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50 CENT 


BUTTER 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 











“50 CENT BUTTER BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 
—is the prediction freely made by the big leaders in 
butter production, based upon their close knowledge 
of trade conditions. 


















Butter at anywhere near such a price means that a 
De Laval Cream .Separator WILL PAY FOR 
ITSELF BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 
in its savings over any gravity or setting system. 










It means that a De Laval Cream Separator WILL 
PAY FOR ITSELF BY SPRING over any com- 


peting make of separator in use or on the market. 










It means that an improved De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor WILL PAY FOR ITSELF WITHIN A YEAR 
over the older style De Laval Cream Separators in use. 








It means that no one separating cream from the 
-milk of even a single cow CAN AFFORD to con- 
tinue to do so a day longer than can be helped without 
an Improved De Laval Cream Separator. 














And buyers should remember that a De Laval 
Cream Separator—on which there is just one reason- 
able price for everybody—can be bought at a fair 
discount for cash down or on such liberal time that it 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF out of its own savings. 














That means that NO ONE need go a day longer 
without a De Laval Cream Separator than may be 
necessary to order and receive it, and that they CAN- 
NOT AFFORD to do so. 



















It emphasizes the urgent importance of seeing the 
local De Laval agent or communicating with the 
Company directly AT ONCE, with a material dollars- 
and-cents loss EACH DAY of delay in doing so. 


Then WHY delay another day? 































THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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T was a day in -'v March. Of 
all times of the yéar surely these 
first weeks of the third. month 

are the most disagreeable for an R 
F D man. But, in spite of the nip- 
ping keenness of the winds and the 
deplorable condition of the roads, 
Billy Davis, carrier for Route, No 2, 
had found something to smile about, 

At a light touch on the reins the 
well-trained, staid and dignified horse, 
William, whose name had never been 
unceremoniously shortened as had his 
master’s, turned up to Steve Williams’ 
mail box, and stupped at exactly the 
right distance to allow Billy to put 
in the mail. Across the road Steve 
Williams came to the®door of his 
barn. 

“Devilish weather for you fellows,” 
he said. 

“Indeed, no, not so bad,” said Billy, 
cheerfully. “Of course, Mafch is not 
so pleasant, either, but it has its good 
points, too.” 

“It has!” Steve, slouching against 
his barn door, spoke in a sneering 
tone. ‘“‘Don’t see any of ’em today, 
do you?” . 

“Indeed,” cried Billy, “but I do. 
Saw my first bluebird—and the grass 
is getting green on the south slopes. 
Something March has no other month 
has—first green grass, first bluebird.” 

Steve continued to gaze after Billy 
as he drove down the road, and Billy 
continued to chuckle to himself, when 
he was not speaking cheerfully to 
William, who laid back -his ears and 
Was supposed to understand. As he 
neared the next box Billy sorted his 
mail. ‘Letter for Rachel,” he said. 
“From Harry, too. Time he was 
writing: first letter in two weeks or 
over. Yes’er, two weeks last Friday. 
This is a little thicker, too—last one 
was mighty thin.” 

The door opened as he drove up to 
the gate, and a boy came down. the 
path, skillfully jumping the puddles. 
A girl followed him to the door. Billy 
waved the letter at her. “Got one to- 
day, Rachei,” he said. 

“Good, good,” cried the girl. “From 
Harry?” 

- He handed the letter over the wheel 
to the boy. “There you are, Danny.” 

“Harry is so busy he can’t write of- 
ten,” the girl explained. “You know 
he is doing awfully well in the city, 
Mr Davis.” The girl held her head 
high, and there was a ring of defiant 
pride in her voice. 

“I'm glad of that, Rachel, mighty 
glad. Step along, William,” he said, 
for she had taken her letter and gone 
into the house. 

“Doing well!” he said to himself. “T 
hope he is. I hope he is doing some- 
thing to make up for leaving his sis- 
ter to run a farm alone. Oh, she is 
a girl in a hundred, Rachel Luce. 
Bless her, so she is!” 

Near the Luce mail box was another. 
It stood at the foot of a lane which 
led up to a house standing back from 
the road. Billy did not stop at the 
box,.and he looked up? at the house 
speculatively. 

“Wonder when the new tenant is 
coming to the old Jasper place,” he 
said to William. “First letter went 
more’n a week ago. Jim Brady went 
down day before yesterday; ain't 


heard anything definite yet. Wonder 
if he’s going to take it.” 
Pilly drove on his way. He stopped 


at the Brady mail box at the corner to 
leave the big bunch of mail for the 
Hon Larry Brady of the state senate. 
He stopped again at the schoolhouse 
to drop a letter in the little box on 
the fence.. Then he drove up to Dan 
Jones’ gate. 

Dan Jones was one of the many 
Joneses answering to the name of Dan 
on the prairie. They were distin- 
guished from one another, after the 
Welsh custom, by some added name, 
taken from occupation, location, or 
from some other member of the fam- 
ily. This particular Dan, having mar- 
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Chapter—II Billy Davis of the R F D 


SYNOPSIS: 
faces a serious problem. By the terms of a great uncle’s 

will a considerable sum of money is left to his mother and 
sister on the condition that he takes and manages the home 
farm of his uncle. The 
but Jasper and his sister know little or nothing of farm life 
the prospect appears to them far from pleasing. Jasper 
meets the lawyer, decides to make the venture and hurries 


Jasper Hamilton, city born and reared, sud- 


Hamiltons are living in a city flat, 


All look forward with keen 





jome to is 
anxiety to the new move. 
and though she dreads giving up some city comforts, she feels 
the call of the country. Daisy is tearfully dismayed, while 
Jasper, with the optimism of youth, hopes for the best. 


Mrs Hamilton was born on a farm, 


ried an Ellen, was universally known 
as Dan Ellen, sufficient comment on 
the domestic relations of this one 
family of Jones. At the box a signal 
was flying, and as Billy stopped to 
take out the letter, Ellen, with a shawl 
over her head, came out to the gate. 

“Good morning, Billy. Good morn- 
ing. No mail for us today? Well, well, 
really now, Billy, my Welsh paper—” 

“No, no, Ellen, it doesn’t come till 
tomorrow.” 

“Well, well, maybe so, but it seems 
as if it should come on a Tuesday. 
Well, well.” 

Dan joined his wife and leaned over 
the gate with her. “Any news about 
the Jasper place yet, Billy?’ 

“Not a word,” said Billy, brighten- 
ing up. Here was a subject of more 
interest than Ellen’s Welsh paper. 
“Not a word yet. I was talking with 
young Jim Brady—fine boy, Jim, ain’t 
he? Like the old man—” 

“Do tell!” broke in Ellen. “So young 
Jim has the case. I was telling Steve 
Williams’ wife only last week—” 

“Yes, yes, Ellen,” interrupted Dan, 
patiently. “Old Jacob Jasper had a 
lot of faith in young Jim; left it all 
to him.” 

“Well, do tell now,” Ellen went on. 
“They say he is to have the farm and 
none of the money. So Steve Williams’ 


ee ee bie nyt 


‘AT HOME 


“No,” cried Ellen, “who would have 
thought it!” 

“Indeed,” echoed Dan, “who would? 
In that case what will he do?” 

*“That remains to be seen,” 
Billy. “Step along, William.” 

And Billy Davis, the genial purveyor 
of ‘gossip around a twenty-mile cir- 
cuit, drove on his way. An odd little 
man. was this carrier. He had drifted 
over much of the civilized world and 
tried his hand at many trades, until 
this government appointment as R F 
D men had given him a congenial oc- 
cupation. The peaceful jogging along 
country roads was much to his liking, 
and, above all, the wide human inter- 
est of his calling appealed to him. The 
letters that went to and fro had for 
him a personal interest. The affairs 
of the people along his route were his 
affairs. Up in Little Hollow Ole 
Peterson’s baby was sick. Billy 
looked ferward anxiously to getting 
news of it. He had a bundle of Sun- 
day papers to leave for a lonesome 
little schoolteacher further on. 
Around on his home stretch Lizzie 
Dousman was getting ready to be 
married. He carried a package for 
her, probably a wedding gift. He 
weighed it in his hand and speculatcd 
as to the contents. 

But of all the little comedies and 
tragedies that had been enacted along 
his route there had been none which 
excited his interest as much as’ did 
the coming of the new owner to the 
Jasper place. For the time being it 
usurped the place of the case of 
Harry Luce, who had gone to the city 
nearly a year before to make his for- 
tune. Perhaps, to be exact, it was the 
ease of Rachel Luce that concerned 
Billy. For, in spite of her loyal de- 
fense of her brother and her defiant 
assertion that he was doing. “awfully 
well,” Billy had his doubts as to the 
making of that fortune. Harry had 
been hdéme once, and, as he did not 
come again, and, as the letters con- 
tinued to grow rarer and _ thinner, 
Billy’s conviction that Harry Luce was 
a good-for-nothing young cub grew 
and strenethened. 

Rachel had managed the farm be- 
fore Harry went away, but it was 


said 
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Harry was through school 
and old enough to take the 
responsibility from her he 
had chosen to go away. 
True, when he went there 
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“A Boy Came Down the Path, Skillfully Jumping the Puddles” 


wife was telling me—” 

“As I take it, Ellen, it’s this way,” 
said Billy. “Jacob Jasper left his farm 
to his nepheW, also a small part of his 
money, but the most of the money—” 

“And a good lot there is, too,” said 
Ellen, 

“Indeed, yes.” echoed Dan. 


“Well, it goes to the- boy’s mether 
and sister. But they only get it on 
condition that the boy lives on the 


farm and works it—turns from a city 
counter jumper, or something of the 


*sort, to a farmer. 


“And if he don’t take the farm,” 
Billy went on, he gets nothing, mother 
and sister get nothing, money goes to 
some orphans’ home. And now the 
question is, is he going to take it?” 

“Is he going to take it?’ cried 
Ellen, 

“Take it?” said Dan. “Really, Billy, 
he ain’t such a fool, is he, as not to 
take a farm like that when it’s give 
to him?” 

“But, maybe he won’t know what 
to do with it!” 

“Do with it, why farm it!” said Dan. 

“Indeed, what would he do?” cried 
Ellen. 

“Why, bless us, Ellen,” said Billly, 
“he won’t know how. Why, ’tain’t 
likely that boy knows a hay tedder 
from a corn shredder.” 


had been some excuse, Rachel 
had the tried and, trusty Henry 
Smith, who had worked the farm 


under her father before her. But 
Henry married and went north, and 
Rachel was forced to get along with 
inferior help, and even to do a man's 
work on the land herself, and Harry 
did not come home. Then Billy’s in- 
dignation grew rife. 

He ruminated on the subject today. 
“Queer,” he said to William, “mighty 
queer how things come out in this 
world. You were once a pacer, they 
tell me, and now who would think it? 
There’s Harry Luce—fine a youngster 
as ever grew up on this prairie—gone 
off to the city where he don’t belong 
at all. Here’s this other young fellow 
—fine young chap, too, like as. not— 
coming down here to the coun- 


try. Lord’s way of evenfiing things 
up, maybe. Wonder what he is 
like, anyway? Wonder what he 


does know. He'll need help, likely, 
starting out. I°'ll just suggest it to 
Dan and a few others along the line 
that they take a friendly interest in 
him and help him along.” 

It was when Billy reached town at 
five o’clock that night that he received 
definite information. The passenger 
from the east was in, and young Jim 
Brady, who had been down to the city 





for two days, was shaking hands witli 
his friends in front of the postoffice. 
“You are to have a new family on 
Route No 2, Billy,” he called. “The 
Jasper place will have its new tenants 
next.week.” ‘ 


Chapter I1I—The Arrival 


The day the Hamiltons came to the 
prairie Billy Davis stopped at Rachel 
Luce’s gate. Billy had done all that 
he could to make ready for the new- 
comers. After young’Jim Brady had 
announced their approaching arrival, 
Billy had spread the news, together 
with the suggestion that the neighbors 
take a hand at ‘getting the ‘house 
ready and moving the family out. The 
suggestion was accepted as a matter 
of course. Even Steve Williams, who 
had grumbled more or less at taking 
a half day off, had gone in to meet 
the train, as had Dan Ellen. A man 
had been sent from Larry Brady’s, 
and one of the Owens boys from the 
north crossroad added a fourth team. 
Danny Luce had been delegated to go 
in with a double buggy to bring out 
Mrs Hamilton d her daughter, and 
Mrs Luce and len Jones were to go 
over before the family arrived to light 
the fires. 

In all these preparations Billy took 
a paternal interest. He felt himself 
responsible. for the success of the re- 
ception. Then, on the morning of the 
great day to which he had looked for- 
ward for a week, fate seemed to turn 
against him. The morning train was 
late, and he was obliged to sort his 
mail! in a hurry and leave town before 
he could get a glimpse of the 
strangers. Luck was with him, how- 
ever,-in that he had an unusual 
amount of business along the first few 
miles of his route. Every mail box 
that flaunted a signal delayed him a 
few minutes longer, and there was 
just so much more chance that the 
teams, which must have left town 
soon after he did, would overtake him. 

He reached the Luce gate, however, 
‘before anything came in sight along 
the road behind him. Figuring it 
closely, he could wait there some min- 
utes and still be able to make his 
rounds on schedule time. So he 

- hailed the chance to talk with Rachel. 
She came down the path and leaned 
over the gate. ‘““‘What can I do to hail 
the conquering hero?’ she _ said. 
“Everybody’s working: today but me. 
Danny has gone to town. Mother is 
over to the house. Nora went to 
school in tears because she couldn’t 


stay home to see the sight. And here 
am I! What am I to do?” 
Billy grinned. ‘Well, now,” he 


said, “there’s Mayme and Lou Wil- 
liams. They came down to the gate 
when I went by to ask if they had 
come, they meaning ke in this case I 
took it. Mighty much dressed up 
they looked, too, for a work-day 
morning. Shouldn’t wonder if they 
did their part in welcoming the 
strangers by showing what the prairie 
can produce in the way of style and 
beauty.” 

“Billy, you are downright mean,” 
Rachel laughed. “As if they would go 


that far.” 

“Oh, no,” said Billy, “not that 
they’d-be so injudicious as to hang 
over the gate post, but then [I 


shouldn't wonder if they would find 
something to do in the front yard 
about that time” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, myself,” said 
Rachel, “but Mayme will do that. Lou 
will go into the house and play ‘Over 
the Waves’ on the piano, with the win- 
dow slightly raised.” 

“No, she’ll sing,” Billy amended, 
“she'll sing, ‘No One to Love.” They 
say she does that now every time Reb 
Owens goes by, and he licks up his 
horses and drives over that pile of 
loose rock on the other side of the 
road.” 

“Billy,” Rachel said, “we are as 
mean as we can be, and we are talk- 
ing the worst nonsense.” Neverthe- 
less, she laughed, and Billy felt re- 
paid. According to his ideas there 
was altogether too little laughter in 
her life. 

“But did you see anything of 
them?” Rachel asked, checking her 
mirth. 

“Of him?” questioned Billy, and 
looked at Rachel with unconcealed 
approval. “Guess Mayme Williams 
ain’t the only one interested.” 

“Billy Davis,” Rachel cried, indig- 
nantly, “do you think that because 
I put on a clean shirt waist I ang 
dressing up?” 

“Well,” Billy drawled, “a white 
waist on a workday morning—” 

Rachel would have given vent to 
more indignation, but a sound from 
down the road made both turn, and, 
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on giving one look, she started for 


the house. 
“Here, come back,” Billy called. 


“Ain’t you going to do your share?” 


The girl turned. -“After all the 
style and beauty that has been dis- 
Never!”’ She 


played down the road? 
disappeared into the house, and just 
as the teams drove up, Billy heard the 
opening bar of “Over the Waves.’ 

it ended as abruptly, and Still 
chuckling, Billy turned as the first 
load, on. which Jasper Hamilton rode 
with Dan Ellen, came to a stop. Billy 
was formally introduced to the new 
neighbor, and with shrewd eyes sized 
him up. “Not so bad,”’ was his com- 
ment, “will need training, but there’s 
good stuff there.’ 

If there was a lack of cordiality in 
young Hamilton’s greeting, Billy, not- 


ing the worried lines of the boyish 
face, exeused it. “Getting nervous 
about it,” he thought to himself. 
“Hell need help over the rough 


places. Glad he’s got such good 
neighbors. They'll keep track of him. 
Glad he’s got a good hired man, too. 
Peter could run the farm by himself.”’ 
Then Billy, having no* more time to 
linger, touched up William, and start- 
ed briskly down the road. 

When the Hamiltons arrived in 
town, young Jim Brady had taken Mrs 
Hamilton and Daisy under his partic- 
ular care, and had taken them over to 
the «hotel for breakfast. and a rest 
while Jasper and the men started ouft 
with the household goods. Danny 
Luce with the buggy waited for them 
and took them out later. Rachel came 
out as they drove by to invite them 
in, but Mrs Hamilton wished to go 
at once to her own home, and Danny 
drove on. The little boy sat in the 
front seat, looking scared and shy. It 
was doubtful whether he had said a 
word during the entire drive, but just 
as he was about to pass he looked at 
Rachel, and the lid of one eye dropped 
solemnly, and the freckled face took 
on a decided: grimace. Danny was not 
enjoying his task, as Rachel well 
knew, and she went back to the 
house, smiling to herself. 

She was sorry that her new neigh- 
bors had not chosen to stop.. She 
wanted to know them, and she waited 
with curiosity till her mother and 
Danny should come home. She was 
out in the. barnyard some time later, 
when Rob Owens drove down the 
lane. He-waved his hand to her, and 


she, saluting-in return, called: ““‘What 
do you think of the new neighbor?” 
Rob laughed unpleasantly. “Since 
you are the nearest neighbor,’ he 
called back, “I won't say anything to 
bias your opinion.” 
“Now, -what’s the matter?” she 


wondered, and when her mother and 
Danny came home she fell on them 
with eager. questions. 

“Why, I don’t know what could 
have riled Bob, I’m sure,” Mrs Luce 
said. “I wasn’t out in the yard when 
the men left. Nothing happened that 
I know of.” 

“But what did you think of them 
yourself?’’ urged Rachel. 

“Well, I liked the mother real well. 
She’s quite sociable. She’s sort of 
nervous, though. The parlor didn’t 
suit her. It’s a nice big room. I 
don’t know what ailed it; guess she’s 
just. fidgety. 

“And the little girl,” she went on in 
answer to Rachel’s auestioning, “Why, 


she’s real pert. She ordered Dan 
Ellen around as if he had been hired 
help. I’m sure we wouldn’t dare 
treat: our help that way. And I 


thought Peter Ruff was real hurt the 
way they acted to him. Peter was 
like one of caated Jasper’s-family for 
years.’ 
“That girl’s a silly, 
“Why?” asked Rachel. 
she say to you?” 


Danny. 
hat did 


” broke i 
~~ 


“Nothing; I didn’t talk to ’em, just 
listened. She said such f6ol things. 
‘My, ain’t the houses a long way 


apart,’ she said. Ain’t no such thing! 
Ain’t more’n a half mile between any 
house oh this road! She ain't got 
sense.” 

Danny bit into a large slice of bread 
which he had been buttering, and al- 
most choked in consternation when 
his mother said: “Why, Danny, I’m 
sorry you feel that way, because I 
told her mother she could ride back 
and forth to high school with you.”’ 

Danny went out and shut the door 
with a bang. ‘Rachel laughed. “Poor 
Danny! He has had his fill today. 
Now-I’d like to know what it was 
stirred Rob up—probably something 
as reasonable as Danny’s grievance.” 

Rachel saw or heard nothing of the 
Hamiltons that day or the next. On 
the evening of the third day Peter 
Ruff drove by. Petér was riever very 
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communicative and did not stop to 
talk, but judging from the expression 
on his usually stolid German face, 
things were not going smoothly on 
the old Jasper place. 

“He'll have a lot of new ideas,” 
Rachel théught, “and he'll try to boss 
Peter, and Peter won't stand it.” Re- 
membering her own first summer at 
farming, she took a sympathetic in- 
terest in this new farmer, who, she 
feared, had had little in his expe- 
rience to prepare him for his work. 

When Billy ‘passed the house two 
days later she Was in the yard, and 
a. he beckoned, she went down to 
the gate. “What do you think of your 
neighbor?” he asked. 

“I haven’t seen any of them.” 

“I’m speaking of him.” 

“Well, I haven’t seen anything of 
him;”’ she laughed back. 

“Then what do you think from what 
you have heard?” 


“I haven’t heard anything, either, 


er-ept that Rob Owens didn’t seem 
to be favorably impressed that first 
day.’ 


“Well, now!” exclaimed Billy, “‘ain’t 
you heard what happened that first 
day?” 

“Why, 
Rachel. 

“You ain’t heard,” said Billy, “how 
when the men were through unload- 
ing that young cub took out his wallet 
and w.nted te pay 'em?”’ 

“Pay them? Pay his neighbors for 
helping him? He didn’t!” 

“He did,” said Billy. 

“And how did they take it?” 

Billy warmed up. “How would you 
expect self-respecting men to take a 
thing like that? Steve was mad; said 
he was nobody’s hired hand. Poor 
Dan was all cut up over it. Brady's 
man referred him to his boss, and 
Pb drove off in a huff, as you know." 

“Billy,’’ said Rachel. “You were 
right. He does need a helping hand.” 

“Indeed he does,” he answered. 

“He's even greener than 
thought, isn’t he?” 

“Fault of his bringing up, I s’pose,” 
said Billy. 


[To Be Continued.] 
Societies or Clubs Needed 


I think a society for the betterment 
of schools and for beautifying the 
town, and classes in botany and as- 
tronomy, if handled by leaders of abil- 
ity, might be of much benefit in the 
community. Country women possess 
intelligence, often of a high order, but 
through lack of training, or keeping 
in touch with trained minds, it lacks 
development. With a good education 
I believe that the farmer may be a 
very potent factor for state and na- 
tional good.—[Mrs M. W. S. A., Ct. 

a a * + 


Every community should have a 
society for study and social better- 
ment where the women can exchange 
recipes, talk over the best ways of do- 
ing héusework, fruit growing, poultry 
raising, and other things pertaining to 
the are N. A. D. 

* 7 * 

People in filet neighborhoods might 
be more social if they only thought so, 
Why do not the women organize 
clubs, meet at one another's houses 
every week or so, have a social once 
in a while, instead of burying them- 
selves like woodchucks? The organi- 
zation could be for whatever purpose 
a given neighborhood had greatest 
need.—[J. M. D., N Y. 

. * im * 

Too much cannot be said in favor 
of women’s clubs, both in city and the 
country. It is only because their true 
value is not properly known that some 
writers indulge in ridicule regarding 
them.—[M. A. P., N J. 

+. a * * 

My belief in the unlimited opporta- 
nities for enjoyment along every line 
for the farmer’s wife and daughter is 
perhaps optimistic, but it is unshak- 
able. They have the means in their 
own hands, and to put it in vulgar 
parlance, it is “up to them.” It is 
not so much lack of money in the 
farmhouses, but lack of knowledge 
of how to get the uplifting, attractive, 
satisfying things so dear to the femi- 
nine heart which the sister in the city 
enjoys. One community near me has 
obtained astonishing results through 
the organization of a woman’s im- 
provement club. A bright woman 
started it, but its far-reaching results 
must astonish even her. They meet 
semi-monthly, and have social ses- 
sions frequently. At Thanksgiving 
time, they hold a two days’\ bazar, to 


no, what?” demanded 


we 











which they all contribute. To accom- 
modate the crowds that attend, they 
bought a hall used as a church, and 
the payment of that debt gives them 
a new incentive. The club has ef- 
faced, -as all successful clubs must 
do, the tendency to gossip, substitut- 
ing other interests.—[Mrs T. E. H., Ia. 
al 


* * * 


The farmers’ club’ and the grange 
afford the most genuine and sound 
enjoyment for us farmer folk, for the 
‘people met are, or supposedly are, of 
our own class. The topics for discus- 
sion are for and of us and our affairs, 
and so cannot fail to interest us. There 
should be more of these club meetings 
in our community. I believe from 
personal observation and experience 
that these clubs could be made more 
popular if we were to eliminate the 
foreign element. This sounds inhos- 
pitable, but with merchants, mechan- 
ics, and even saloon keepers making 
up the membership, ft hardly seems 
like a fariners’ club, and interest in It 
wanes.—[Mrs M. A. R., Mich. 








Finger Prints Never Fail—Although 


scars from wounds and ulcers fre- 
quently partly destroy the pattern 
folds, such disfigurements are more 
often than otherwise aids to identifi- 
cation, says Charles Brewer, writing 
on figure prints in the Century. When 
the system of finger prints was first 
introduced at police headquarters ing 
New York, a lieutenant in one of the 
administrative departments tried to 
discredit it. He had an experimental 
print made of the tip of a finger, and 
a short time afterward asked to have 
the same finger reprinted. He had 
meantime ground down the skin of 
this finger on a grindstone until the 
blood almost flowed. Nevertheless, the 
pattern form was more accurately dis- 
closed in the second printing than In 
the first. Once the record has been 
made, nothing has yet been discov- 
ered to invalidate it. 








They Didn’t Have to Change 


During the years in which our pure 
food laws have been put into effect 
there has been a great hurrying and 
scurrying on the part of the food 
manufacturers to change their meth- 
ods to make them conform to the 
law. 

The Quaker Oats Company is a con- 
spicuous exception. It was admitted 
thet Quaker Oats was as pure and 
clean as possible and that it was an 
ideal food. 

It is so cheap that anyone can af- 
ford it‘and so nourishing that every- 
one needs it. The result of last year’s 
experiments at Yale and other points 
where food values were tested is that 
Quaker Oats has been adopted by 
many persons as their food on which 
they rely for adding vigor and endur- 
ance of muscle and brain. 

The Quaker Oats Company meets 
all demands in the way it packs 
Quaker Oats; regular size packages 
and the large size family pacKage; 
the latter both with and without 
china. 
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Supreme satisfaction 
with cotton dress- 
goods is worth all it 


costs; and it costs but 
little in 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 
The standard calicoes 
for over 65 years. Stan- 
dard to-day. Beauti- 
ful, fadeless, and en? 
during. 

If your dealer hasn't Simpsoa- 


Badyetone ; ee write us his 
We'll help him supply 
= 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se. 








Save *10-° to $20-% 
ON A HEATING OR COOK- 
ING STOVE OF QUALITY. 





Not only do we guarantee you this big saving, 

but, no matter where you live, we have stoves 

READY TO SHIP im all the principal ship- 
ping points in the United States, insuring 


Quick and Safe Delivery and Very 
Little F reight Charges. 





All this is fully explained in our new 
Stove Catalog No. 66413, acopy of 
which is yours for the asking. Address, 


SEARS.ROEBU 
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Here’s Something New 
Kalamazoo 


You can save enough real money in getting a Kala- 
mazoo, to buy most of your fuel—pay your taxes, 
buy a dress or suit of clothes or materially increase your 
You get the best made—the most econom- 
‘cal—the most satisfactory stove or range to be had any- 
With an actual cash saving of from 


bank balance. 


where “ any price. 





Kalamazoo. 





a good stove 0 


. prove fo: 
cash orontime. Freight prepaid. 





$5 to $40 on your purchase. 
of satisfied users have told us this is true. 
We make it easy for any responsible person to own 


owest factory prices, 360-days' approval test, and our 
onvenient terms. 


Write for Catalog No. 100 and special terms. 
you all the necessary information about *, 

orrange. Compare our prices and quality 

f yourself what you savein buying a Kalamazoo for 























Hundreds of thousands 






We are the manufacturers. You get 






Take your choice— 

















Sate delivery gua 


yo atevcvitte vs 


Direct to You 
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No cold can penetrate ~ 
the fleecy warmness of 
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High Rock Fleece-Lined Underwear 


The ideal winter underwear for Ow 


bs le ee and it is 
never up” 
te Shrink» or pn out of shape. : 

ONLY 50c. A 
yet it will outlast most underwear that costs twice as 
much, Look for the RED trade-mark. 

High Rock Underwear 

i deal h It should 
itet ua -Rnow: We will sce GH you ere supplied 
quickly and conveniently. We will send you our 
Send for ttodey. It BA cy |< ebout 
jeu many things 











which you probsli> de not know, 
WIGH ROCK KNITTING CO., Dept. M, Philmont, N.Y. 


DON’T BUY A 


HEATING PLANT 


of any kind, from any- 
bedy, anywhere, at any 
—% until you read this 
ree book, “Modern Sys- 
tems of Home Heating.” 
It tells you just exactly 








== Phot yess te know 

today abou e heating ques- 

ies, page Heating tion, describes and illus- 
- 535K. trates our line of 


Hot Air Furnaces at $25.11 and Up 
Hot Water Boilers at $30.25 and Up 
Steam Heating Boilers at $40.50 and Up 


Send us a sketch plan of your building, tell 
us whether you are interested in hot air, hot 
water or steam beating and we will send you 
free a detailed 
order a heating plan by means of which you 





can install your own outfit, save one-third 


to one-half and take no risk whatever. 
Our two-year written guarartee furnished 
with each plant. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., Chicago 


timate and on receipt of your 





THE RACE FOR THE POLE 
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New Game Played with New Pictu 
Postais—exciting, interesting, absorbing, unique, 
mal, Did K or 4 get there first? Pi 
the e@ and find out! Both are returning wi 
wonderful oe of this newly discovered land 
of ice and water, The hardships and dangers that 
were Soaght by these courageous and persistent explor- 
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ers and their protecearens ore rofoundiy fascinati 
when you pa © same game With these Polar Pos 
‘ards. h a ing to be at - 


y ese 
new Polar Postals, may be played by 1, 2,3 or more 
pereons. No end of fun, excitement, knowledge! 
ow Polar ‘Festa, fa'ntvr Weing patented and ‘copy 
Ow nted and copy- 
righted in all countries—infri ~~) ad 
soeee Polar 
game will soon be ready for delivery—do you wanta 
set? If send us your name and ad 
4c in stamps, and we will send you sample cards, includ- 
Cook eulars of 


of and 
aay 
Ceca beam tar butsiey Sts Sacste soract 


POST GARD MFG. CO., ‘SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


rs beware. 
Postals and Race for the Pole 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Dutch Collar in Irish Crochet 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


C “rer are like the one illustrated 
her are much worn and itis not 
difficult to make them if one is 
at all familiar with ordinary crochet. 
Any one who has made articles in 
Baby Irish will be able to copy the col- 
lar without directions, but for the ben- 
efit of those who do not understand 
the work, instructions are given as 
follows: 

Ch 159, turn, s c in 8th st from hook, 
* ch 6, catch 4th st from hoolgfor a 
picot, repeat once, ch 2, and c&tth in 
5th st along foundation. Repeat from 
* for the length of chain. After last 
picot loop is made, ch 8 and turn, 
catch with an 8s c over center of last 
loop; work the length in picot loops 
till the next to last loop of previous 
row is.reached, ch 5 and catch a short 
dc in center of 8-chain loop. Ch 8, 
urn, s c in center of 5-chain loop, then 
work across, finishing with 5 chain 


and dc Turn and repeat last row 
once more, 
5th row. Ch 8, and catch in 5-chain 


loop, make four picot loops, ch 6, catch 
in center of next loop, turn, work 9 8 
c over loop, turn, work 9 dcin9s 
ce, ch 3, catch in sane stitch as loop 
was caught into, Make 4 picot loops, 
then one dc-group as described above, 
and repeat across, 

6th row. Make 5 loops, catching the 
5th one in the 3-chain at end of group, 
two loops on group and repeat across. 
Work three more rows of picot loops, 
and when making the next, after turn- 
ing in the usual manner, work two 
loops, then a solid group, 6 loops and 
@ group, repeat. Work back along this 
With loops, putting two on each group, 
then worl: 5 picot rows. In working 
the next, after turning, make 7 loops, 
then a group of d c, 8 loops, d c; re- 
peat this $ times and then 7 loops will 
complete the row. 

Six more rows of picot loops will 
finish the collar, break off. 

The original triple-loop Irish border 
is used as an edge, and a preliminary 
row of spaces must be worked for this. 

Beginning at the upper corner, ch 
5, skip about 4 sts, and put adc in 
5th, ch 3, d c in 5th st. One’s own 
judgment must be used in working 
along this end, there should be 18 
spaces in order to make the outer row 
come right. The d ec’s on the corner 
should be only about 2 sts apart in 
order to turn properly, then work one 
d c where each loop is caught down, 
and one over the center of each loop. 
When the other end of collar is 
reached, work 18 spaces along it, turn, 
and put 4s ¢c in first space, * 4s c over 
space, 2 s c in next space, ch 6, turn, 
slip st in first s c, turn, 3 s c over loop, 
ch 4, catch in 4th from hook for a pi- 
cot, 5 s c over loop, 2s c in same 
foundation space, 4s c in next space, 
ch 6, turn, catch beside first loop, turn, 
4 sc, ch 6, turn, catch in top of first 
loop, turn, 4s c, picot, 4 sc, 18s ¢in 
remaining loop, picot, 3s c, 4s c in 
next space, and repeat from *. 


As a Yoke 


If a Dutch collar is not liked, this 
design is a good one for a yoke or 
chemisette, only the foundation chain 
should be made 16 sts longer, to make 
a slight lap-over. The border should 
be omitted, unless, of course, the 
chemisette is to be applied outside the 
dress material. A standing collar of 
picot work may be made to match by 
making a chain as long as one’s collar 
is wide, chaining 8 to turn, and work 
back and-forth on this in pitot Foops. 
To work the groups of d c would tend 
to widen the collar too much, so these 
would best be omitted. The top of the 
collar should be finished with the 
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No 737+ Four Squares of Jungle Quilt 

The entire quilt of one double and 
13 single blocks was shown in these 
columns in the isue of September 29. 
For those who wish to buy the set by 
degrees we offer them in strips of 
four blocks, of which the above 
is the second. The other strips 
are Nos 736+, 738+, 739+ and 
740+: The above strip of four blocks, 
stamped on blue or tan chambray, and 
with cotton to work, will be sent, post- 
paid, for.30 cents. Order by number 
737+-, of our Fancywork Pattern De- 
partment, this office. The set com- 

lete, No 743+, with cotton to work, 
$5.35 postpaid, 
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triple edge, and it should be boned at 
the sid nedasorkO klijai*fi- Babehw 
‘the sides and back. ; 


Danger ‘Signals 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 








[This is the fourth in this series of articles, the 
first being on Constipation, the. second on Head- 
ache, and the third on Coughs. Others to be print- 
ed will be on The Bines and Exceggive Fatigue. ] 


Sores 


OW, Emily, while the doctor is 
N here let him look at that run- 

ning sore on your arm,” said 
the mother of the family to her eigh- 
teen-year-old daughter. The daughter 
protested that it wasn’t anything 
worth looking at, but at last pushed 
up her sleeve to show the sore that re- 
fused to heal. ‘Doctor, we've tried 
everything anybody ever told us to 
heal that sore, but it just stays open 
and running all the time.” Then the 
doctor impressed it upon their minds 
that the place to begin to doctor such 
things was not outside, but inside, 
and reminded them how dangerous it 
is often to attempt to stop the dis- 
charge from a sore place. 


~ A Sore Sometimes an Outlet 


Occasionally to heal over a sore 
spot would only bring on trouble else- 
where in the body, the sore, while be- 
ing a danger signal, being also a safety 
valve. The ‘old saying about a boil 
being worth five dollars to the un- 
happy possessor of it, is founded upon 
this fact. It is popularly supposed 
that when boils break out a fever is 
averted, or some other calamity, but 
a more scie: tific explanation is that 
the blood is out of order, .perhaps 
from a wrong diet. When children in- 
dul.e too freely in hickory nuts a 
breaking out is sure to follow; and 
when grown people or children eat 
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No 747+ Coat Collar and Cuffs 


This is a specially pretty braiding 
design. Stamped on best heavy white, 
brown or tan linen, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Braid and cotton for edge, 60 cents 
extra. Order by number of our Fan- 
tat Pattern Department, this of. 

ce. 





of his neck with blood medicines, 
while he is suffering agonies, but it is 
essential to do so as soon as he gets 
better. And it is important that the 
diet be changed at Once from greasy 
meats fo fruits and vegetables to give 
nature a chance to help do the work 
of cleansing. 

Some people think a garden a good 
place to waste time, and, beyond plant- 
ing a few cabbage and tomato plants, 
will have nothing to with ‘“‘truck.’”’ But 
this same truck is the thing that saves 
the ‘health of families and keeps sores 
away, if only these very wise people 
would look up the matter. Spinach, 
asparagus, tomatoes, lettuce, onions, 
rhubarb, water cress, apples and all 





EASILY MADE COLLAR IN IRISH CROCHET 


too much pork the blood rebels. Some 
of the most unsightly sores have their 
origin in heavy, spiced food and lack 
of exercise. As long as the farmer 
works in the open air he can digest 
almost anything, but in winter when 
he loafs about the fire and fills his 
stomach three times a day with heavy, 
greasy food he is apt to. get into 
trouble. z 

Of course, abcesses heal as soon as 
the poison is all discharged, but not 
all sores are of that nature. When- 
ever a sore acts stubborn and refuses 
to heal within a reasonable time, a 
physician should be consulted to see 
if it is tubercular or not. In case it is, 
the utmost precaution should be used 
in handling the discharges. 

Many people act as if ignorance 
truly was bliss in dealing with such 
troubles. “If he only hadn't told me!” 
wailed a mother when told that the 
running sore on her child’s limb in- 
dicated tuberculosis in the system. “If 
h: only hadn’t told me!” And yet she 
had been putting the cloths used on 
the sore in the common washing, and 
had.taken no precaution whatever in 
dressing the spot. Just why it would 
have done her good to go on in igno- 
rance is not known, but she still la- 
ments over the truth of the matter. 

Instead of trying to “dry up” erup- 
tions, begin at the root of the matter 
and drive them all out. It isn’t nec- 
essary to begin dosing the poor suf- 
ferer with a row of boils on the back 


Smee. 


fruits keep the system in such good 
order that the danger signals never 


go up. 
Necessity of Cleanliness 


The-sore that starts with a scratch 
or insignificant wound should never be 
neglected. The first thing to do is to 
cleanse it with boiled water to get out 
every trace of dirt, and then apply 
some well-known remedy. Most of the 
cases of lockjaw come from the very. 
small wounds that are considered too 
trifling to notice. The dirt poisons the 
wound and from there spreads to the 
whole system speedily. To see the care 
given to wounds in a hospital is to get 
some idea of the importance surgeons 
attach to cleanliness, for hands, cloths, 
sponges and everything are made 
clean in a way to make many “poison 
neat” housekeepers open their eyes in 
astonishment. 

Once a nurse has cleaned her hands 
and nails to-dress the wound of a pa- 
tient, she wi}l not touch a door knob 
or any other object for fear of disease 
germs or dirt. Everything that can be 
boiled is put into the boiling water, 
and things that cannot go into the 
oven or hot water are scrubbed. What- 
ever else you are careless with, never 
be careless in dressing a sore, both 
for your own sake and for fhe sake 
of the patient. ° 
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About the only darning the moders 
girl does is in low tones. : 
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A Loving 
Classmate 


By Emma ©. Dowd 





T was a year and a 

quarter since Miss 
Jordan had told 
her Sunday school 
class that when any 
one of them had 
been there six Sun- 
days in succession 
she would give her 
a picture card, and 
as soon as she had 
gained six cards 
she should have a 
nice book. The 
girls had been in 
the habit of staying at home for a 
little rain or snow, but after that de- 
lightful offer every one of them made 
sure of being present. On the sixth 
Sunday the five girls received five 
pretty cards, and they all looked for- 
ward to reading their new books long 
before the year was out. 

But first Eugenie Roberts had 
measles, then Lucy Cushman was sick 
a long time with fever; Bessie Tib- 
bals sprained her .ankle, and Jeannette 
Coe had sore throat often; so nobody 
but Mary Eaton went straight along, 
Sunday after Sunday. In thirty-six 
weeks Mary had won her book, and it 
was so splendid to look at and so 
“be-e-yu-tiful,” as Mary told the oth- 
ers, that they all hoped nothing 
would prevent their having some 
books in a little while. 

Jeannette and Bessie did win theirs 
two months later; but at the end of 
the year Eugenie had only four cards, 
and Lucy but three. 

Then Eugenie kept well for many 
weeks, and her cards grew to five, 
and one Sunday more would bring the 
sixth. “Oh, I do hope I shan’t be 
sick,’ she confided to Lucy. “I love 
to read, and I haven’t many bovks,” 
she added. 

Lucy looked a 





bit sad. She, too, 
had five cards now; but it seemed as 
if she could never get another.. The 
very last Sunday she had had to stay 
at- home to take care of her baby 
brother, because her mother had been 
ill, and at best the book looked so 


far away. She did not say much, for 
she was a shy little girl; but although 
she said to Eugenie: “I’m. giad 


you're going to get it,” Eugenie saw 
tears in her eyes. So she squeeezed 
Lucy’s hand, and said: “I wish you 
were going to have one next Sunday, 
too,”" 

But the next Sunday Lucy was 
again absent, and Bessie said that 
Mrs Cushman was very sick. Eugenie 
was. there, and she had brought her 
five cards, expecting. to tell Miss Jor- 
dan, as soon as they were through 
with the lesson, that she had won the 
sixth. But instead, she sat still and 
said nothing. Then, when Sunday 
school was over, she waited to walk 
along with her teacher, and she whis- 
peted: 

“Do you care if I give one of my 
ecards to Lucy, so she can have her 
book to read while she has to stay 
home with her mother? You see, we 
are all well at our house, and I think 
it is easier to wait for things when 
you are well; don’t you?” 

Miss Jordan bent and kissed the lit- 
tle ‘flushed cheek. “Yes, dear,” she 
said, “it is easier to wait for things 
we want when those we love are well 
and strong, and if you wish to give up 
your book to Lucy I am very willing. 
Come around to my house tomorrow, 
and I will have it ready for you. Then 
you can take it_to Lucy.” 

Eugenie found her classmate feel- 
ing quite happy over what the doc- 
tor had. said, that her mother was not 
going to have a iong filiness, as had 
been feared, and how surprised and 
delighted she was when she saw the 
book! 

“IT was wishing I had somethirg to 
read,” she said; “but you ought not 
to do it for me! Now you'll have to 
wait six weeks more!” 

“I don’t care if I do,” Bugenie an- 
swered, throwing her arms around 
Luey’s neck. “Mamma and all of us 
are well, and well folks can wait for 
anything.” 


Another Milk Maid 


Dear Young Folks: I ama girl 13 
years old. I go to school in the winter 
and am in the 7th grade. -I live on a 
farm of 160 acres. » We have 7 beauti- 
ful cows, which I help milk every night 
and morning.—!Lovinia = ae 





QUR YOUNG FOLKS 


The Daughter of King Thunder 


WRITTEN BY A LITTLE GIRL FOR LITTLE 
GIBLS 





ANY years ago there lived an 
old witch, the only person 
Rs who could find out the doings 


of the people in the kindoms above 


the clouds. She sold only one of her 
secrets, and that one is the follow- 
ing story: 

Thunder, king of the kingdoms 


above the clouds, had a daughter, 
Princess Elfinia, who was then the 
most beautiful maiden under the sun. 
Her skin w as white as the whitest 
lily, while her cheeks had the tinge 
of a newly blown rose. Her eyes 
were the color of violets, and her 
hair, which was as golden as the sun, 
hung in long curls far below her 
waist. 

King Thunder, who was very proud 
of his daughter, and also very jealous 
of her, declared that she should never 
marry anyone, but always live with 
him. Princess Elfinia resented this, 
but dared not gainsay her father. 
One morning as BDifinia and her at- 
tendants were walking in the forest, 
she saw Prince Fire of a neighboring 
kingdom, whom she had long loved. 
She went at once to welcome him. 

He told her that that night he 
would ask King Thunder for her hand 
in marriage. She begged him not to, 
for she said that her father would 
never consent to their marriage, and 
that he would send him out of the 
kingdom, so that they would never 
see each other again. Prince Fire 
laughed at her fear, and remained 
firm. 

That evening Prince Fire went to 
King Thunder and asked his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage. King Thun- 
der was silent one moment, then in 
@ voice that made the mountains 
echo and re-echo, he roared: “No, 
never! Begone from this kingdom 
and never let me see you again, if 
you want your head safe.”’ 

Prince Fire bowed silently and left 
the king’s presence. From the king 
he went directly to Elfinia and told 
her what her father had said. 


Elfinia. looked at him with re- 
proachful eyes and replied: “You 
must go; it Is my father’s will; but 


stay near. thé outskirts of the king- 
dom, where word will be sent to you 
if my fathér changes his mind. 
will go and see him. Adieu till we 
meet again.” 

She went directly to her father, who 
was pacing’ ba and forth through 
his rooms, and told him how cruel he 
was, and that she would never be 
happy unless she was allowed to 
marry Prince Fire. King Thunder 
was touched, but remained firm as 
ever. He carried his daughter to a 
castle in the middle of-the ocean that 
surrounds thé earth. 

Prince Fire waited in vain for 
someone to call him back to the king- 
dom he had just left, and fearing 
some evil had befallen the princess, 
he went in: disguise to the palace, 
and learned from the servants that 
she had been carried off, no one 
knew where but his majesty, the 
mighty King’ Thunder. Prince Fire 
went off, resolving that he would go 
to the very ends of the earth to find 
her, never dreaming that if he was 
ever to see her again he must even 
go to the middle of the ocean that 
surrounds the earth. 

Prince Fire went to his own palace 
and saddled his favorite horse Light- 
ning. Lightning was a powerful 
white steed, with a golden mane and 
tail, and golden hoofs. He was 4 
fairy horse, and could. talk, and 
Prince Fire often went to him for ad- 
vice. This. time, howeyer, the horse 
didn’t wait ‘for his master to ask his 
advice, but sald: “Dear Prince, I 
know where Elfinia 1s, and I will help 
you find her if you will do what If 
say. Get provisions. to last us three 
days. At the end of three days we 
will arrive at a kingdom which is sit- 
uated at the ends of the earth; then 
you must let the king take me, but 
in return you must ask him to loan 
you a small rowboat full of provi- 
sions, and they must be packed in 
tightly and only leave room in the 
middle for yourself. You must eat 
only one-third of your provisions on 
the way there, so that you can save 
two-thirds for yourself and Elfinia on 
the way back. When you get to the 
middle. of the ocean you will see a 
wall of fire,: but. as you are Prince 
of the Fire you can easily get 
through ft. 

“When you are through it you will 
see a large rock guarded by two fierce 


dragons. With a magic sword, — 


the king of the kingdom at the end 
of the earth will give you, kill the two 








dragons. Then anchor your boat. 
When you have done that you will 
see a door in the rock. Open it, go 
down the stone steps then revealed 
to you, and open the door to your 
right, where you will see Elfinia sur- 
rounded by twelve beautiful maidens. 
Kill the maidens and take Elfinia 
away.” 

Prince Fire thanked Lightning for 
his advice, got his provisions, and 
mounted his horse. At the end of 
three days they came to the king- 
dom at the end of the earth. Prince 
Fire let the king take Lightning. In 
return the king let Prince Fire take 
a rowboat, provisions, and also a 
magic sword. Prince Fire bade him 
farewell and embarked. He found 
everything as described. 

When Prince Fire had killed the 
maidens, who were in reality enchant- 
resses put there to guard Elfinia, the 
lovers stepped into the rowboat and 
went to the kingdom at the end of 
the earth, where they were married. 

rince Fire gave the king his magic 
sword and his rowboat, took Light- 
ning, and together the three made 
their way back to Prince Fire’s king- 


om. : 

It had been the habit of King 
Thunder to visit his daughter once 
every month. He went there the 
morning after Prince Fire had taken 
her away. His wrath knew no 
bounds when he found Elfinia gone. 
He set out to find them, and when, 
he learned that they were married 
he declared that they should never 
set foot in his palace again. When- 
ever they came near him, he chased 
them in his black-cloud chariot, but 
they always escaped on their fleet 
horse and faithful friend, Lightning. 

The thunder which people on this 
earth hear is in reality the voice of 
King Thunder in one of his angry 
passions, while he is after Elfinia and 
Prince Fire, and the lightning is the 
sparks of fire struck out by the gold- 
en hoofs of the faithful horse, Light- 
ning. 





For $1.25 we will send you this handsome French Cur! 16 inch 
Ostrich Feather (any color). Never before has such a bargain 
been offered. This is a carefully selected high grade plume, 
has very lustrous fibre and is extra wide, Satisfaction gyar- 
anteed. KRAFT & 0O., 866 W. 46 St., NEW YORK, 5. Y. 





KEEP OUT COLD 
BEACH ‘JACKET 


It is warmer than an 
overcoat, as cheap as a 
ag. ond wears like 

e ying or 
work: in wha or cold 
== always be com- 

Forable with a Beach 


~) is me of a specially 

knit woolen cloth of 

handsome dark blue brown 

= y culpes, - rein- 

with specia - 

red cold-proof lining, 

os as one A aa > 

eners, is aid- ind to 

prevent wearing. Youcan 

Price $1. 50 wear it over peer vest and 
ir coat, or in place of an overcoat, 
‘urnished, a vest without collar at $1.50 

r, $3.00; a coat with collar,$3 33.40, 

we will 

Address 





ander 
Itis 
coat withont colla: 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ne Ay my upon receipt of price. 
‘or our catalog. 
W. W. BROWN 
Ww 


P.O. Box 84 /orcester, Mass, 








SURPRISE POST CARD PAGKAGE 


7 hy -— sample cards and our big FREE offer. 
introduce we send all fer 3 cts postage. Send 


pest Cae BOURE, 280 DROADHAL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 





NE="REME 


PATCH UP THE DIFFERENCES 


in the family circle with stitches of confidence 
which are never severed by a “‘cranky’ 
They stitch their superior qualities fast to every 
member of the household with a pleasing disposi- 
tion to serve all alike. 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


’ disposition. 


Write for literature. 


We have our own Sagpetenticn of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 


dealers in all parts o: 
purchased from eur authorized dealers only. 


the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME” can be 
Warranty never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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Newest Designs 


Latest Models 


All Shown in Our New Book of Stoves 
Are you going to buy a steel range this fall? Do you need 
2 cook stove, a ha 
oak stove, a laundry stove? Do 
stove, an oi] heater, 4 gas range 
to build a new home and in need of a heating plant—a steam 
or hot water boiler or a high grade furnace ? 
cent for any kind of stove, don’t let a contract for a heating 
plant of any description until you have written a postal card 
for our Free Book of Stoves, Ranges and Heating Plants. 

¢ assortment, finest qualities, lowest prices for good 
We are the largest retailers of good stoves, ranges 
and heating plants in the world and thousands of our custom- 
ers have learned that 


We Save You from One-Third to One-Half 
We sell a good air-tight heater for 84c, guaranteed Oak stoves as 
low as $3.52, base burners from $20.95 up, cook stoves as low as 
$5.30, steel ranges that are marvels of convenience at from $12.07 
up, hot water and steam boilers, radiators and fittings at big 
reductions over retail prices, The newest designs by the most 
skillful stove modelers, manufactured in the center of the iron and 
steel industry, built for us in Jarge quantities and sold at a very 
small advance over manufacturing cost, are fully illustrated. in our 
new and enlarged Book of Stoves, now ready for mailing. 
will want this free book before you buy any kind of a stove, 
because it tells you of the best built, and most economical fuel 
consuming stoves and ranges in the world, sold on honor at very 
low prices—lower than the prices of any other dealer. Write for this 
free book now before you forget it. 
your free bool: of stoves and we wi 


Montgor 


| CHICAGO, Tek, and KANSAS 3 CITY, MOi 


Lowest Prices 


coal base burner, an air-tight heater, an 
z= want an oil or a gasoline 
Are you building or about 


Don’t spend a 


You 


ust a postal saying: Please send 
send it postpaid by return mail. 


Ward & Co. 












wanted for small game. 


wder, w 
a4 caliber, 26 


fore-end. Sold by first-class dealers. 


other guns and H & R revolvers. 


Price, $16.00. 


PHARRINGTON & RIGHARDSON ARMS CO., 552 P 





Isn’t It a Beauty? 


It’s our latest production. A high-grade, small bore, double 
barrel hammer gun. Just what the sportsman has always 
Ideal for ladies. 


28 gauge, 28 inch barrel, standard factory loads, black or smokeless 


ight about 5% ad 
om 44° .C. F. shot cartridge or 44 X. L. shot 
cartridge, weight about 534 pounds. 


Alll the best features of high-priced guns, including checked imported walnut stock and 
If your dealer will not supply, 


order from us direct. Write to-day for detailed description and illustrated catalogue of 
ark Ave. 
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»Worcester, Mass. 4 
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TRY THI 


Your FARM HoMeE 


Don’t Put in a Lighting System 


isfy you. 


LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR 


AT OUR RISK 


until you know you have the best 
one—one that is safe and will sat- 
American Systems are 


aranteed absolutely. We put them in at our risk, and we have never had a dissat- 


sfied purchaser. 


When you pe in a lighting system you expect it to last as long as your house stands. 


You can’t p 
take out and replace. 


ford to run any risk of an unsatisfactory one that you may have to 


It is surely safer to investigate and ew the burden of risk on the concern that puts in 


your lighting. We want to accept t 


at risk and guarantee you a satisfactory, 


safe, brilliant and economical system, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Fourteen years’ reputation for perfect lighting systems and $200,000.00 capital stand 


behind that guarantee. 


Write us today for information that will save you a lot of money and trouble, no 


matter what system you may adopt. Just drop us a postal now. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA, 


429 E. WILLIAMS ST., 











‘ONE YEAR'S FREE 











Gur Patent Grate Free 


TRIAL and FREIGHT PAID 


Write for Our Illustrated Stove Book 
Select any stove you wish, and we will send it, freight pre- 
paid, allowing one year’s approval, 
satisfactory in every way, we will remove the stove and 
return your money without a cent of cost to you. 


GOLD COIN STOVES 


If not found perfectly 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


can buy—guaranteed in writing, 


mean a clear saving to you of from $5.00 to $20.00 
(dealer's profit) and give you as good a stove as money 
Standard for 50 years, thou. 
sands in use everywhere, furnished in newest designs, 
with every device for saving of fuel and labor, 


will pay vou. GOLD COM STOVE CO., 1Gak St, Troy,8.¥._J 


Write for 











We tse te wens GIVEN 
‘Post Cards and will give AW AY 
to intr ned We. my to am them to 


‘our 
friends and so advertise our business. We tell you how 
youcan get other beautiful sets also. Send us your 
name and address and four I-cent stamps to pay 
postage, etc. We will send 12 beautiful floral cards by 
return mail and tell you about our other sets. They are 

a CUSHMAN CO,, Dept. 261-4. 
Springfield, Mass. 


POST GARD AGENTS WANTED 


We want boys and girls to introduce our Post Cards every- 
where. Good pay. Send 8 ets stamps, for on package 


of beautiful assorted 0 be Cards and our Nie offer. 
POST CARD HOUSE, 240 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 


With The Host 


WISH to thank the Home and 
Household editorefor his efforts 
to keep interesting this part of 

the paper. If we, as readers, would 
meet him even a little way in this 
work we might have the most inter- 
esting column to be found in any pubd- 
lication devoted td the question of the 
home.” 

So writes one of our Vermont moth- 
ers. She has hit the nail squarely on 
the head. The editor of any publica- 
tion is dependent upon his readers to 
a degree they little guess. The editor 
is, after all, but the agent, if you 
please—the spokesman of his readers. 
If he cannot interest his readers his 
publication fails. And how can he in- 
terest his readers if they will not 
make manifest their desires? 

I want to hear from you personally 
at any and all times. I want to hear 
from every one of you. If you do not 
| agree with statements which appear 

in the household department, I will 
thank you to drop me a card and say 
so, at the same time giving me your 
reasons, 

If there are certain departments 
which you don’t like, once more I will 
thank you to say so. 

On the other hand, if there is some- 
| thing you do like particularly well, it 
will be a real help to me if you will 
let me know. 

Table Talk seems to have slipped 





into the hands of our young people. 


very largely. It is time we heard from 
the mothers and fathers on some of 
the problems which these young peo- 
ple have been so intelligently dis- 
, cussing. , ; 
| Would you like the Table Talk de- 
partment enlarged next year? Would 
you like more space devoted to this 
talk among yourselves? If you would, 
please say so, and contribute your 
share. Address The Host, this office. 


The Open Forum 


Most Independent Woman on Earth 

Dear Host: I was brought up in a 
village and received a good education, 
but have never had cause to regret 
having married a farmer. I have 
| some time, though not so much as I 
would like, for social life without neg- 
lecting duties at home. It is not cus- 
tomary for women to even harness a 
horse in this vicinity. Generally after 
planting is over I bake up things that 
will keep well and baby and I take a 
few days’ vacation; the men not being 
| very busy with outside work can get 
| their own meals. My husband always 
| joins us amd accompanies us home.’ I 
| believe that recreation is a much bet- 
| ter cure for nervous ills than a physi- 
cian’s medicine and far less expensive. 
| I want my child to have a good edu- 
| cation. Having had this and thor- 
oughly learned the art of housekeep- 
| ing, I would like to see her a farmer's 
wife. I believe a farmer’s wife feeis 
and is the most independent woman 
on earth—[Mrs R. T., N ¥ 

Where the Church Fails 


Dear Host: To help the farmers’ 
wives and daughters, the ministers 
and churches as a whole will have to 
come to the. country, give us a hearty 
hand-grasp, a pleasant word, and ask 
us to be one of them, and when we 
are one of them, not slight or criticise 
us. I moved to my present home two 
years ago, and have met but one min- 
ister from the town,’and that was at a 
funeral. No minister or mipister’s 
wife has ever called on me, but I have 
been asked to help for a donation 
party.—[A New York Farmer’s Wife. 








Dear Host: After reading “A joint 
expression” and Indiana Boy’s letter 
in the issue of Sept 11, I am tempted 
to add my words of approval. The 
girls have in their hands the young 

| men of today. The young ladies are 
| reformers of influence and power if 
| they only conduct themselves sight. 
| How many times have I heard young 
boys talk about a girl whom I ad- 
mired~and thought pure and noble, 


=| Responsibility of Young Women 




















the. voluntary contribution of 
each reader desiring to help 
readers. - Herein 


only to learn from these boyish lips 
that she was a degenerate! The most 
lamentable fact is that the boys who 
one thinks are far above such things, 
are the very ones whom the girls can 
lead astray the quickest. This is not 
saying that the girls should take all 
the responsibility of lifting up hu- 
manity, but why don’t the girls leave 
all boys and young men alone who 
are not entirely above board? Indiana 
Boy, you are right; the girls are mak- 
ing a great mistake trying to straight- 
en the boys up. If the girls will re- 
spect the boys living ciean, decent 
lives and leave the others alone the 
latter will soon straighten up. I have 
seen girls turn down young men of 
good character, girls of standing in 
church, and go in society with’ young 
men who had all kinds of bad habits. 
Why don’t the young men and boys 
whe regard a young woman's purity 
of character our highest reward for 
clean, upright living get together and 
take a stand against liberties and the 
like, and do our God-given duty to 
our fellow beings? K. C. H., N. F. 
Alderman, Nebraska Boy, Two Modest 
Maids, Indiana Boy, good for you all. 
I wish to extend my best wishes.— 


‘(Illinois Boy. 


A Mother’s Last Words 
Dear Host: I am 19 and live in the 
sand hills of Nebraska. I think we 
must have a good many old-fashioned 
girls over this country, and I, for one, 
would like to know them all. I tike 
what M. A. of New York said about 
the parents. Oh, for a mother to 
take me under her care! I need it 
as much now as I did when a little 
child. She died not quite a year ago. 
She told me a good many things about 
the evil in life, and among her last 
werds she said: “‘Now, darling, I have 
told you a good many things that a 
young girl should know, and remem- 
ber them, dearest. so vou can walk 
the straight and narrow way in this 
life.” . Girls and boys, have your 
mother for a confidante. You can al- 
ways depend upon mother and cannot 
on your friends. I wish I knew West 
Virginia Boy. He looks at things just 
as I do. Let the good work go on, 
boys and girls. The banner of love, 
fellowship and purity will yet wave 
over our country if we all help the 

good work along.—[Mildred V. 

A Family Orchestra 
Dear Host: We think anybody can 
enjoy life on the farm if they want io. 
We take a great deal of comfort‘in 
our home. My husband has a violia, 
which he can play very well, and we 
also have a good organ, and enjoy our 
music. I also have a camera, which lL 
enjoy very much. We plan when the 
children are older that if they have 
musical tastes, we will encourage 
them by having a sort of family or- 

chestra.—[{Mrs W. A. O., Mass. 


A Christmas Idea 

One Christmas when there was no 
money_to get gifts for the host of 
friends, I tried to make the day 
brighter for some whe had even less 
than I in this way: I got out a lot of 
handsome candy boxes that had been 
put away and kept elean, and nearly 
filled each one with Christmas candy, 
putting into each box some pieces of 
more expensive candy, and now and 
then a Christmas card or a _ fresh 
hair ribbon, or something I knew was 
needed. Then I tied all with bright, 
pretty ribbon and put them on the 
Christmas tree for children I knew 
had few such things. It made the 
day brighter and happier for me, any- 
way.—[A Christmas Thinker. 

Why Not, Indeed? 

Dear Host: I know women who 
have to bring at least an eighth of a 
mile all the water used in the house 
and who never have a dry stick of 
weod.to burn. These women toil and 
drudge from morning till night and 
have in return hardly enough food to 
keep soul and body together. Into 
such homes as these little children 
are born.. Such homes are ti.e result 
of ignorance, drunkenness and gen- 
eral shiftlessuess. If being married to 
@ man who leads a woman such a tife 
isn’t a condition of slavery, what 
would you call it. Lunatics and fools 
are forbidden t® marry; why not 
drunkards?—[Mrs George Lewis, Ct. 
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Don’t Read at Random 





A woman in a small Ohio tewn writes: 
“The course of reading has been to me an in- 
estimable blessing, broadening and deepening my 
conception of life and its responsibilities. t has 
iven me germs of t t that I should mever have 
without it, and whilé | am my work 
have read furnishes me with subjects for 
ome and meditation and keeps my mind from 





: Don’t waste any more time in thinking what 
-]| | you would do were you to live life over 
again — begin now and make it worth while 


Chautauqua is.an OPEN DOOR for every man and woman, old or young, whose 
earlier opportunities, or disposition, did not afford the education essential to a successful 
life. Unless you are one of the self-satisfied kind, unless you find there are no jolts in 
life’s journey that could be made smoother by a better knowledge of things, unless you 
are already in a position to grasp the thousand and one opportunities which present them- 
selves to the person of required efficiency, Chautauqua will do for you what it has done 
for hundreds of thousands of others in the past thirty years— 


Make Your Home Life a School of Higher Efficiency 
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From a Pennsylvania Matron: 


always reaching out fer someth: 
felt just satisfied , too much 
rusting out. But I now 


cares of life as formerly, 


experience what L have. 
Frem New Jersey: 


greater ambitions, and a 


edge 
habits of 
for I had those ‘ore, I 


From Nebraska: 
“ God bless you in 
have been so fettered by life's 


tions to a higher and 


S benevolence ind 
From Minnesota: 


mental work by which the 
lift themselves from the ruts of 


. 


, blessing to such a 


dwelling on the petty cares and crosses of daily 
life.”” 


This from Boston, the “‘Modern Athens" : 
“I owe much to Chautauqua. A anew interest is 
added to a in life, even to the rocks and 


“I never found so much capremets im anything 


sort 
than I ever was before, and I know I am a better 
7 woman. My mind dwells not so much on the 

I am more conten 
and happier, and only wish all could be brought 


“The four years’ course has been invaluable to 
me, causing me to see life in a different light, giv- 
me 


wakening 
sires which some day I hope to realize—if not, 
will not be any worse off for having snch desires.” 


Philadelphia: 

* utauqua has not given me a love for knowl- 
for I had that already; it bas 
or concentration of this 

have gained precisely 

what Chautauqua proposes to give—‘a broader out- doo 

look.’ ”” 

ur effort to reach those who 

had striven, though all m vain, té atifie 


life 
thought their chance rh to open for them @ 


“IT have no words with which to express my 
gratitude to the originators of a plan of systematic 
women of the 


heights of homekeeping. , God will not 


the little grains Al ow the shady . ocks yi had 
side of fifty, [ realize more each year that we ag kp on have 
never too old to learn.” 
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not given me 
thought, 


that they 


Here are the 
AMERICAN AG 


can 
to the 
His 








Get the Chautauqua Idea 





New York 








completion—without the cost of a sing 


Our offer to you— 
any orall of the magazines below, amounting to at 
for the course will be sent you at once and your name entered for twelve numbers of the Chautau- 


quan, a monthly magazine, 


FARM AND HOMB.................-...--. 


Subscriptions may be to Gne or more of these or all or for as many years to any of them as you wish, for yoursel! or others. 
Don't delay. Send in your subscriptions at once. Grasp the season's opportunity and act teday. Further particulars if desired. 


American Agriculturist, Educational Bureau 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


By devoting twenty minutes of your spare time each d&y to the course, Chautauqua will brin 
ea the things which have given well-educated people their prestige—-that element which is envi 
y so many. 


Den’t think, if you are beyond the usual school age, that you are too old to learn. The hard 
in life will only serve to make your mind more acute ‘in grasping the 

that easily slip by the unexperienced school or college boys and girls. you 
it MEANS to you 


We Give You a | 
Chautauqua Course 


Never before in Chautanqua’s history of over thirty years has their Reading Course been 
offered for other than the regular fee you would have to pay were you to get the course direct 
from the Iastitution.« Through us 
direct from the Institution, with all its privileges and advantages, including that of a diploma at 

cent to you, by just a little effort on your part during 


your were moments. 
With a view to your own advancement and for the sake of your children can you afford to miss 
—_ to secure for yourself the knowledge and culture which we bring to your very 
r from a source which has uplifted and benefited so many thousands ? 


All we ask can be done in a day or afew evenings. Simply send 
: yoy or others) to 
10. 


ean obtain the ident 


in subscriptions 


which contains lessons, hints, instructions and supplementary reading. 

Yearly Price Here are the Yearly Price 
LTURIST .........- $1.00 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ......... $1.00 
POPULAR FASHIONS..................... 35 


know what 


course—in fact, it will be sent you 


American Agri, , or to 
and the fuil set or books necessary 


Chicago 











The Language: of the Time 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


and a Iliberal education is 

shown in this, that what is 
ealled a broad and liberal education 
teaches a man or woman the language 
of the time. 


Ts difference between a special 


I may be an expert in spinning and 
wéaving—that is, I may have had a 
special education in one or both of 
these branches—and I may be able to 
use the words which belong to spin- 
ning or weaving .with perfect correct- 
ness. At the same time I may not un- 
derstand the words in use by persons 
engaged in other studies or occupa- 
tions. If I do not, I do not under- 
stand the language of my time. But 
the object of a liberal education, as it 
has long been called and probably 
will stili be called for a long time, is 
to give him who receives it so much 
information in different limes that he 
may be able to understand what is 
told him by persons who are experts 
in those lines. A liberal education 
does not imply such a training in dif- 
ferent specialties that he who has re- 
ceived it cain, for instance, work a 
a telegraphic machine, or that he can 
build a steam engine or that he can 
sail a ship, or that he can state the 
laws of the motion of a comet. “But it 
does imply that he can understand 
the conversation of the men who run 
the telegraph, of the man who builds 
the engine, of the man who sails the 

or the man who studies the laws 
#f the heavens, 





Getting a Nucleus 


It is such a liberal education which 
Chautauqua undertakes to give {or 
most of the lines of study which are 
important at the present time. And 
when people ask you what is the use 
of this or that book which you are 
reading in the Chautauqua Circle you 
are to reply, “The use is that, when I 
am with intelligent people, if I hold 


my tongue and listen, I shall have a- 


‘chance to understand what they say, 
and shall learn more than .I know.” 
You may add, “The use is that if I 
want to enlarge my information in 
any one of the special departments 
which have thus been opened before 
me, I know how to begin. I know 
where I shall find information, and 
how to go to work to obtain it. Let 
us hope that you may add, “I have 
learned how to study as I Aid not 
know how when I began, so that I 
shall not waste so much time as 1 
should if I came in as a novice in this 
affair.” 


An All-around Man 


Now-each of these advantages 1s 
important, and they may be very val- 
uable. All together, they will make 
in the end the difference between what 
we call an “all-around-man”. and .a 
person in whom only one side of hu- 
man ectivity is developed. This latter 
person is often very ill at ease in gen- 
eral company; it also happens that ne 
has a great deal of time that he can- 
. : 


not use. Indeed, he may be thrown 
wholly out Of the course of his life by 
some sudden change in affairs “or 
which he is not responsible. It is said 
that George IV, before he was king, 
when he was a prince regent, one day 
found a buekle broken in. the shoe 
which he chose to wear, The prince 
regent probably had a hundred other 
pairs of shoes, but on this occasion he 
told his servant te throw away the 
broken buckle and the buckle which 
was not broken, and two tie the shoes 
with ribbons—which he did. Now the 
prince regent set the fashion of the 
time, and immediately it became che 
fashion to tie shoes with ribbons. The 
consequence was that whole villages 
in England were thrown out of occu- 
pation, and the people, only being 
able to make buckles, found them- 
selves in a bad way. Now it is for 
the young man or woman who 


does not join the Chautauqua 
Circle, or take some similar 
plan for all-around study, to 


ask if he is not now in the condition 
of those buckle makers. May it not 
be that, in the constant changes 
around us, that your particular spe- 
cialty, the particular thing which you 
have engaged in, may become useless 
and set on one side; and do you aot 
want to be ready to take up some 
other line of life when such a catas- 
trophe occurs? Is it not worth your 
while to understand the language of 
your time, if it should be desirable for 
you to live another lifé from that 
which you are living teday? 


Advantages of a General 
Knowledge 


And I do not want to urge this on 
the mere economic question of your 


ase ee ~™= e” OURS Pea rhe . Yee 


hread and butter. Do you not see that 
it is in every way better for you to 
live that larger life of peodple whe 
can understand what is said and un- 
derstand what is done by the intelli- 
gent people of the world? Do you not 
see that it is better for you, when a 
great astronomical discovery is made, 
to know how far it contributes to the 
welfare of mankind, and to under- 
stand by what precessés it has been 
wrought out, or how, tn short, any- 
body came to make the discovery? If 
they are introducing electric lines into 
the town in which you live, are you 
not glad that you can talk with the 
intelligent directors of those lines and 
have them explain to you the pro- 
cesses involved, without being obliged 
to accept ignorantly the advantages 
which you receive, and without that 
ignorance which makes foolish criti- 
cisms because what is impossible is 
not done? Or, when the question 
turns on matters of government, are 
you not glad that you know some- 
thing of the experiments which have 
been tried in your own country and 
in other countries before now, so that 
you are relieved from the folly which 
urges men to try for the thousandth 
time an experiment which has failed 
nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
before? One could multiply such 
questions, with the illustrations which 
they afford, indefinitely. Simply, you 
do want to associate with intelligent 
people. You want to understand what 
they say when they talk. You want 
to have a key to general literature, 
and, to a certain extent, you want to 
have a-key to scientific literature when 
you read. It is for this reason that 
we ask everybody who understands 
the English language to join the Chau- 
tauqua literary and scientific circle, 


* 
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Do Not Think of Buying a Gasoline Engine Without It 








The things that should decide you in selecting the right engine are: what will it cost 


to run the engine—(1) how much gasoline does it use; ( 


how many parts are there to 


et out of order; (3) what will the repairs cost; (4) will the mixer always work; (5) will 


the 
will have to 


THE OLDS ENGINE 


ts the most economical! engine to run. 


__. (1) The gasoline cost is very low because the new Seage. 
mixer automatically makes exactly the right mixture of gas 
and air all the time. 

(2) It is the simplest because it has no small delicate 
parts to get out of adjustment. \ 
(3) You are guaranteed against buying any repairs for 
one year because we make the following proposition: 
‘We agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds 
Engine that breaks or becomes worn, FROM ANY CAUSE 
WHATSOEVER, within one year from date of shipment, 
provided the replacement is one you think should be borne 
by the manufacturer. YOU ARE TO BE THE ONLY 
JUDGE. There is to be no argument, no delay in returning 
old parts and getting new ones; you decide and I abide by 
your decision. 
This makes a hig possible saving to you the first year 
when 99 per cent. of your troubles would naturally come. 
5 (4) The Seager mixer has no moving parts—once ad- 
justed it is adjusted for a lifetime. 


(5) The Olds Type A Engine has no gasoline pum 

J P- 

The piston sucks the gasoline into the mixer automatically. 
(6) The Olds water jacket is a separate casting. In 

case of freezing, this part alone can be replaced at slight ex- 

pense, instead of having to buy a whole engine bed and 

cylinder. 

} (7) A guarantee is limited by the financial responsibility 

of the concern making it. Ask your banker whether we are 

good for what we say. 


oline age get out of order; (6) if water is left in the engine and it freezes, what 
e replaced;.(7) if it is guaranteed, what is the guarantee worth. 


There are cheaper engines made that are painted just 
as prettily as ours, and their catalogues contain many 
tempting claims-and make many attractive promises; but 
in spite of all that has been claimed and promised about 
other gasoline engines selling at all kinds of prices, we 
have been making ‘steadily for 30 years an engine that 
become the standard of the world. 

An engine that is as finely built as the Olds, that has 
Olds quality of material and workmanship; backed by our 
kind of a guarantee, or with a record of so many thou- 
sands of satisfied customers, could not be successfully sold 
for any less than our price. 

The United States Government uses them in its military 
posts, government work of spraving and irrigating, because 
the Olds Engines have stood the most severe tests they 
could put them to: 

Every farmer who requires an engine can afford an Olds 
Engine. It does not pay to buy a cheap machine of anv 
kind, and the price you pay for an Olds is only a slight 
per cent, over what it' costs us to build them right. We 
make so many in a-year we can afford to have our per- 
centage of profit small. You are really gétting an engine 
of the very highest possible quality at the right price. In 
fact, you get all of your money’s worth—one hundred cents’ 
worth for every dollar ° 

Our catalogue mailed you free tells you just what you 
should know about an engine. Write for it today before 
you forget it. 

Write me personally telling me what you want the 
engine to do, and you will get a personal letter from me 
that will give you the facts you want. ‘To save time you 
can write to my. nearest representative. 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mer. 


er Engine Works 


ormerly Olds Power Co. 
Main Office and Factory, 905 Seager Street 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


KANSAS 








Every man has a hobby. Mine & 
building. engines that are so good the 
user will want his neighbor to have 
one. -I insist on every Olds Engine 
becoming an Olds salesman. 


Anybody-can paint a cheap engine 
to look, good; I never built ch 
goods and never-will. When I t 
hold of this business my task was 
easy because [I did not have to start 
a new concern. It had alréady gone 
through over twenty years of suc 
cess. The Olds engine was _a magnif- 
icent engine, but now it is 100 per 
cent. better than ever before—better 
material; better mixer: no gasoline 
pump: automobile quality cylinder: 
jump spark ignition—five parts only, 
all of which are statfonary—ins 
of thirty moving ‘parts as in the off 
style igniters; removable valves; 
simplicity; three separate inspec 
tions: economy and certainty of 
operation: 


Fvervone will be satisfied with an 
Olds Engine—he cannot help it. Tf 
care more for having a pleased Olds 
user than T do to sell a large number 
of engines. Every user of an Olds 
Engine must be satisfied—I will net 
have any other kind of a customer. 


I guarantee every Olds Engine t 
be in perfect running order when ft 
leaves. the factory. I know 
engine yoy get is all right, and that 
the high. Olds standard is maintained. 
It is the best you can buy, whether 
you pay more or less than the Olds 


price. : 
J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mar. 








BINGHAMTON St 
—Freeman Field............- 1226 W. 11th Se. 
OMAHA, NEB.—W. S. Weaver.......-- _...1018 Parnum St 
MINNEAPOLIS~E. S. Wood..............-.-313 So. Third 3B 


OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY BRANCHES 
BOSTON—R. W. ‘HART.........-... 
PHILADELPHIA—Mallalieu & Conrey...1815 Market Street 

, N. ¥.—R. H. Deyo & Co...26 Washington 
cITy Field 





